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LORD HARTINGTON’S SURRENDER. 


T= Malignants have won. Their resistance to the 
flogging clauses of the Army Discipline Bill has been 
completely justified by the result. By contesting every 
clause in a Bill which specified the application of a 
principle already accepted by the leaders of both parties, 
they have obtained from the leaders of one of those 
parties a reconsideration of their vote on the principle. 
From the point of view of the minority, they had a 
clear right to take this course. It is often hard to fix 
the precise point at which resistance ends and obstruction 
begins. Roughly, however, it may be said that obstruc- 
tion is so far like treason that, when it prospers, none dare 
call it obstruction. The action of the opponents of 
flogging has revolutionized the whole question. Flogging 
will now be retained as a punishment for soldiers only 
until such time as the Liberals are again in office. This is 
probably tantamount to saying that its abolition will not be 
deferred even so long. The Conservatives are not likely to 
leave their opponents the credit of putting an end to an 
unpopular practice, if nothing is to be gained by doing so 
beyond the postponement fora year or two of a change 
which is certain to be made then, if not made sooner. 

The opponents of flogging may fairly claim to have 
opened the eyes of the Liberal party to their duty. They 
can say, and say with truth, that, if they had accepted the 
decision of the House of Commons on the main question 
as final—which is what Lord Harrineron told them last 
week they ought to have done—they would never have 
carried their point; whereas, by refusing to accept any 
decision favourable to flogging as final, they have already 
won over one-half of the House to their opinion, and may 
confidently expect to win over the other half before the 
present Parliament comes toanend. It will be difficult 
after this to maintain that resistance to details is of the 
nature of obstruction. At all events, whether it be ob- 
struction or not, it will be freely resorted to in future. 
Lord Harrineton has been made to pay dearly for what 
must now of course be set down as his outburst of temper 
against Mr. CHamper.ain. After all, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
knew his strength better than his disowned chief knew it. 
Lord Harrineton had spoken as though it rested with 
him to determine whom he would lead and whom he 
would not lead. Mr. Cuamperrsatn held a different opinion 
on this head, and it turns out that Mr. CHampsr- 
LAIN was right. What representations were made to the 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons we do 
not know; but, whatever they were, they did their work. 
The reconciliation is complete, and it has been effected on 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s own terms. Lord Harrineton, after 
rebuking a section of his followers for offering a factious 
resistance to the retention of the punishment of flogging, 
has ended by himself objecting to that retention in the 
most formal way. He has done in the end what he blamed 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his allies for doing in the beginning. 
He has done it, of course, ina dignified and Parliamentary 
way; but he has done it all the same. It can hardly be 
supposed that the Extreme Left of the English Liberals 
will forget thislesson. They will know that in future they 
have simply to insist on having their own way to be pretty 
sure of getting it. This will be an ample encouragement 
to try their fortune as often as an opportunity presents 
itself. Even if they sometimes fail, they can point to the 
incident of the cat as giving them a reasonable hope that 


they might succeed. A defeated insurrection is commonly a 


‘gain to the Government against which it has been directed, 


and in thisinstance Lord Hartineton’s attempt to throw off 
his allegiance to Mr. CHampertain has been completely 
defeated. Mr. Cuamprriaiy will now feel stronger than 
ever, and we must be content to hope that, being strong, he 
will also be merciful. Lord Harrineron will not perhaps 
be compelled to yield up all his convictions at his great 
follower’s bidding. He may be allowed to retain them 
when they relate to matters about which Mr. CuaMBERLAIN 
cares little, or which he holds not to be ripe for settlement. 
This may not seem much, but it is something; and, be it 
much or little, it is the most that Lord Harrineton is 
likely to obtain. <Any effort on his part after real in- 
dependence will be repressed with the same decision 
which has just been displayed. 

The speeches in which Lord Hartineron has given his 
reasons for his change of policy are ingenious and plausi- 
ble. Considering that he had to eat his own words, he 
could not possibly have eaten them with more decorum. 
He had in the first instance to deal with the difficulty 
that he had himself voted with the Government on 
the question of flogging. He had done so, he said, 
“on the one and only ground that the discipline 
“of the army is a paramount consideration, and the 
“question is in what way that discipline is to be 
“ maintained.” There was no indication here of what 
was coming. The natural supposition was that, if Lord 
Hartineron had voted with the Government because the 
discipline of the army was a paramount consideration, he 
would go on voting with them for the same reason. At 
this point, however, Lord Hartincton quietly shifted his 
ground. It was no longer the discipline of the army that 
was the paramount consideration, but the Ministerial 
opinion of what was indispensable to the discipline of the 
army. Parliament, Lord Harrineton said, would only be 
justified in continuing corporal punishment if the Govern- 
ment had a clear, fixed, and firm conviction of its absolute 
and indispensable necessity. When once this stage was 
reached, the remainder of the journey was easy. The 
action of the Government with regard to flogging had not 
convinced him that they had any such clear, fixed, and 
firm conviction. On the contrary, the record of their 
dealings with the flogging clauses showed several in- 
stances of vacillation and change of purpose. When the 
Bill was brought in it imposed corporal punishment for a 
very large number ofoffences. Thenthe Government decided 
that, as regards a great many of these offences, it might 
be abolished. Next they consented to specify the offences 
for which they were prepared to retain it. Then they re- 
duced considerably the amount of the punishment to be 
inflicted. After that they were proved to be ignorant as 
to the precise number and nature of the cats used in the 
services. Finally they consented, by the mouth of the 
CuanceLLor of the ExcHequer, to “ reconsider the question 
“asa whole.” Unfortunately, every word of this narra- 
tive is true. The Government have shown a lamentable 
irresolution throughout this discussion ; and, if the dis- 
credit of the Government were the paramount consider- 
ation, Lord Harrincron would be entirely justified in the 
course he has taken. But, on his own admission, the 
paramount consideration ought to be the discipline of the 
army ; and it is unintelligible how he can have arrived at 
the conclusion that, in considering what the maintenance 
of discipline demanded, he was to be guided, not by his 
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own convictions, but by his reading of the Ministerial 
convictions. The abolition or retention of flogging is not 
@ question which can only be properly understood by those 
who are in the possession of special information. The 
arguments for and against this particular punishment have 
been stated again and again; and, if Lord Hartincron 
were in doubt as to the opinion of military experts on the 
subject, he need not have had any difficulty in ascertain- 
ing it. The resistance to the flogging clauses had mainly 
come from a section of his own supporters, and if he 
thought that the Government had been unduly pliable in 
regard to them, he ought—supposing him to hold that the 
retention of flogging is advisable—to have strengthened 
their feeble knees. It is as much the duty of an Opposi- 
tion to support the Government when it shows itself weak 
in well-doing as to resist it when it shows itself rampant 
in ill-doing. If, on the other hand, Lord Harrineron held 
the retention of flogging to be unadvisable, why did he give 
the Government any support at all ? 

In spite, therefore, of the explanations given on Thurs- 
day, there are only two ways of accounting for Lord 
Hartineron’s amendment. Either it appeared to the 
party managers that capital could be made out of a 
sudden change of front on this question, and Lord Har- 
TINGTON was not willing to deprive his party of the benefit 
of such a windfall; or the division in the party could not 
be healed by any smaller sacrifice, and Lord Hartrxeroy 
was not prepared to stand in the way of a reconciliation. 
Either the chance of getting popularity at the hustings 


has been thought too great to be lost, or the danger of 
alienating the Radicals has been thought too formidable | 
to be faced. Whichever theory is adopted, the prospect | 
is equally discouraging. The interests of the army and, 
through the army, of the nation have been put aside, and | 
the interests, or supposed interests, of the Liberal | 
party have been consulted. The abolition of flog- | 
ging will now become a recognized party cry, un- 

less, as has been said, the Government take the wind 
out of the Opposition sails by abolishing it themselves. It 
cannot be said that the question has been raised to this 
level on its own merits. The majority of those who voted 
with Lord Hartincron on Thursday must have felt that | 
they had not changed their opinions, or that they 
had never had any opinions to change. That is not 
the temper in which a subject of this immense practical 
moment ought to be taken up, and no one will have more 
cause to regret that it has been taken up in this temper 
than the politician who is immediately responsible for the 
catastrophe. Lord Harrineron will not find Mr. Cuan- 
BERLAIN’s yoke easy or his burden light. 


THE ANNUAL SLAUGHTER, 


official announcement that almost all the Govern- 
ment Bills were to be abandoned was analogous to 
the order by which the captain of a ship confirms the 
report which has made known to him the exact time. It. 
was perfectly well known that it had long since become 
impossible to redeem the modest promises which were 
made by the Government at the beginning of the Session. | 
If the thideapiey Bill is, after all, carried, the legislation 
of the year will not have been absolutely insignificant ; 
but the events of last Wednesday are not encouraging. 
The Army Discipline Bill is a code in itself, though of late 
attention has been almost exclusively fixed on one of its 
clauses. It may be doubted whether the Government 
would have undertaken the task of providing a substitute 
for the Mutiny Bill if it had been foreseen that it would 
give occasion for animated debates, and, to a certain 
extent, for popular agitation. Sir W. Harcovrr, having 
been Chairman of the Commission onthe Report of which 
the Bill is founded, gave the Government loyal support 
on more than one critical occasion, though in the division 
of Thursday he apparently thought it necessary to vote 
with his _ he discussion might have ended a fort- | 
night earlier if it had been confined to the changes included 
in the Bill. Of the measures which have been abandoned, 
one or two are so insignificant that they had already 
been forgotten. The County Board Bill was introduced 
only to satisfy a supposed demand for change, which 
had in the previous Session proved to be of the faintest 
character. For last -_ Bill no one cared enough to 
defend it against a mild opposition. The new edition had 
been subjected to further abridgment or expurgation, with 


the result of becoming really and apparently worthless, 
The Government and the Conservative party are to blame 
for not having profited by their majority to introduce and 
carry a more substantial measure. It is highly desirable 
that the gentry in their capacity of justices should retain 
reasonable share in local administration. The anomaly of 
taxation levied by non-representative bodies, though it 
may have produced no practical inconvenience, cannot be 
permanently maintained. A more sweeping Bill for the 
establishment ofrural municipalities will perhapsultimately 
be passed. 

The postponement, which may perhaps prove indefinite, 
of the Criminal Code is a more serious evil. The abandon- 
ment of the measure was not caused either by waste of 
time or by any fault of the Arrorney-GryERAL, whose zeal 
in promoting a great improvement of the law has never 
flagged. There is only one possible way of passing a 
code. The greatest skill which can be found must be 
applied to the preparation of the measure; and it is de- 
sirable that it should afterwards be subjected to inde- 
pendent revision. The House of Commons must accept 
it in block with a wise deference to authority. For the 
defects which may afterwards be discovered the authors 
are responsible; and, if they had professed to be in- 
fallible, they would incur merited censure. It is in- 
finitely easier to correct oversights and to fill up 
blanks as they are disclosed than to anticipate and 
defy criticism. In the present instance all the con- 
ditions of effective legislation were satisfied except the 
final assent of Parliament. A jurist of great experience, 
possessing special aptitude for the task of codification, had 
voluntarily devoted long-continued care and labour to 
the compilation of the criminal law. In India he had 
successfully completed a similar undertaking; and a 
treatise which he published on the same subject was 
highly appreciated by the profession. So consummate a 
jurist as Lord Carrns, and so thoroughly sound a lawyer 
as the ArroryeEy-GENERAL, gave the best proof of their 
approval of the draft Code by introducing it in the form 
of a Bill into Parliament. As it could not be passed 
in the last Session, the Government, in compliance with 
a reasonable suggestion, submitted the Code to a Com- 
mission, including, with the author, one of the most 
learned of the Law Lords, and an English and an 
Irish judge of high reputation. The Commission sat 
continuously for several months, and there can be no 
doubt that every part of it was subjected to minute and 
even severe criticism. Lord Bracxsury is not of a dispo- 
sition to modify or reserve his own opinions through weak 
and unseasonable deference to any sensitiveness which 
might be felt by a colleague. Early in the Session the 
revised Code was again approved by the Lorp Cuay- 
CELLOR, and the AtrorNEY-GENERAL once more undertook 
the conduct of the measure. It soon became evident that 
the lawyers in the House of Commons would not allow the 
Bill to pass. It is not a little surprising that Sir H. 
James should have encouraged and led the opposition. 
It is true that he professed to approve of the principle 
of codification and of the Bill as a whole; but he and 
those who supported him insisted on discussing details, 
on the ground that a code ought to be made in the 
first instance as perfect and faultless as possible. On 
many of the points which they proposed to raise there 
would have been a difference of opinion; and lay mem- 
bers must, for the most part, have relied on one or other 
conflicting authority. Mere errors arising from re- 
laxed attention or from defect of judgment might per- 
haps have been corrected in a debate of moderate dimen- 
sions. It would have been wiser to pass the Bill, and to 
introduce amendments if they were necessary on some 
future occasion. A repetition of the same severe vigilance 
will be fatal to any future attempt at codification. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice, who had never favoured the 


| project, directed against it a more formidable attack in 


the form of a letter to the Arrorney-GeneraL. There 
can be no doubt that he pointed out some blots 
which had escaped the attention of the Commissioners, 
such as the definition of piracy by reference to 
piratical acts. His graver objections were directed agai 

the new legislation which is almost necessarily included 
in the Code. Sir James Srepen has, as far as possible, 
confined himself to a digest of the actual law ; but, in the 
mass of old statutes and judicial decisions, there were 
many things which Parliament could not be asked ta 
enact afresh. In the opinion of the Lorp Carer Justice. 
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some of the innovations are inexpedient, and his authority 
encourages the numerous enemies of all codification to 
exert themselves for the defeat of the only scheme which 
has been seriously proposed. The Cuter Justice has 
great ability and long experience; but on the present 
question he is opposed to Lord Biacxsury and Justice 
LusH, as well as to Sir James Srepney, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, and the ArrorNEY-GENERAL. The main issues 
will probably be hereafter raised in Parliament, if the 
advocates of the Code are not so far dispirited by delay as 
to abandon the enterprise. It is a fair subject of discussion 
whether accused persons should be examined, and probably 
prejudice or traditional feeling will prevent the experiment 
from being tried. 

It is unfortunate that the Bankruptcy Bill was not 
brought forward earlier in the Session ; but few lawyers 
and fewer traders would agree with Serjeant Smion and 
Mr. Ossorn Morean that the relations of creditors and 
debtors were not proper subjects of legislation. The pro- 
posal of the Government to refer the Bill to a large 
Committee may have been expedient in itself, but 
there was obvious inconvenience in suggesting an inno- 
vation in practice in the middle of July, and with full 
warning of the danger to which all Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings are now exposed. It would not be easy to 
find a precedent for defeating an important Govern- 
ment Bill by talking against time. Indeed the condi- 
tion of Parliamentary business is wholly unprecedented. 
The merchants and bankers who urged the Government 
to undertake a reform of the law of bankruptcy can 
scarcely have expected that their reasonable demands 
should be made subordinate to the irrelevant question of 
Home Rule. It will not be surprising if the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excurquer is by some similar contrivance prevented 
from passing the Bank Bill, though he has reduced it by 
excision to the simplest form. The Valuation Bill itself 
may not be so harmless as to escape the results of delibe- 
rate obstruction. Lord Saxissury lately defined Conserva- 
tive legislation as a systematic redress of grievances consi- 
dered without reference to artificial accretions of agitation 
or discontent. The more ambitious measures of Liberal 
Governments would be still more effectually impeded by con- 
certed hostility to Parliamentary government. Theapologists 
of the present Ministers will perhaps use the plots of the 
obstructive faction for a standing excuse, as the faithful re- 
tainer in the story explained all household deficiencies by re- 
ference to the great fire of Wolf’s Crag. It is but too likely 
that the Bills which are still on the Government list will be 
unavoidably abandoned. Legislation, however useful, is 
not so absolutely indispensable as the transaction of 
current business, and especially of matters relating to 
revenue and expenditure. The Estimates are, perhaps 
through no fault of the CHancetLor of the ExcHEQquer, 
unusually backward; and it is possible that formal 
votes will be intentionally disputed and delayed. In 
former times it became possible as the end of the Session 
approached to calculate both the date of prorogation 
and the amount of business which could still be 
transacted. Neither the Government nor the House re- 
tains any effectual control of legislation. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


HE Session of the German Parliament is at an end, and 
Prince Bismarck has gone to seek the repose which, 

in the language of the Correspondent of the Times, he has 
“so nobly” earned. At any rate he takes his rest after 
having worked hard and done great things. He has shut 
off Germany commercially from the outer world, he has 
secured a large increase in his enormous army, and he has 
killed, or almost killed, the feeble Parliamentary life of his 
country. All this he has done in order that his handiwork, 
the German Empire, may repose on new and more solid 
foundations. Not only is the army to be increased by an 
addition of of thirty men, but the total 
mili expenditure is guaranteed against attack or limi- 
ce The Germans have had it brought home to them 
more than ever that by blood and iron their Empire 
was founded, and by blood and iron it is to be main- 
tained. The mode by which the army has been placed 
on its new and, in Prince Bismarck’s eyes, satisfactory 
footing is that of imposing high protective duties. 
The new tariff has been passed by an overwhelming 


amount of the duties proposed has been largely in- 
creased. Fresh burdens have been placed on iron, the 
proposed duty on rye has been doubled, and imported 
flax, which had previously been exempted from duty, 
is now to contribute its quota to the revenue. Thus 
the national income will be largely increased, and the 
interests that have been clamouring for protection as the 
true remedy against the evils of bad times will be satisfied. 
But these are not the only advantages which Prince 
BisMaRCK sees in the new tariff. All protectionist systems 
isolate the nation which adopts them, and it is this very 
isolation which Prince Bismarck hails as a precious boon to 
Germany. It will make the Germans of the different States 
look to each other and not to foreigners for the supply of 
all their wants and the development of all their resources. 
Prince Bismarck shrinks from none of the consequences of 
hisenterprise. Russia and Austria are to be informed that 
their products are not henceforth to be carried through 
Germany on the only conditions on which they can be 
carried if a profit is to be made. It is not part of the 
business of Germany to aid in the interchange of com- 
merce; and if Russia and Austria cannot get rid of 
their surplus products except by sending them through 
Germany, they must keepthemat home. Germany has no 
anxiety to be of any use to any one. What she desires is 
to be self-sufficing, and to live, the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot. It must be owned that this is precisely the 
principle on which the Chinese have based an Empire which 
has endured for countless centuries, and attained a high 
point of strength and prosperity. No doubt it is in 
flagrant contradiction to all the theories of political 
economy. But then political economy is based on the 
assumption that the primary object of man is to grow 
rich, Prince Bismarck contends that this may be the 
primary object of man, but that it is not the primary 
object of Germans. Their primary object is not to be 
rich, but to be united. In order to be united, the best 
thing they can do is to enter into partnership with each 
other, and to exclude from the partnership every one else- 
They will grow so dependent on each other that they will 
have no time or thought for anybody or anything out of 
Germany. But it is only commercially that Germany will 
be cut off from the world. Her enormous and well- 
appointed army will always enable her to exercise a prepon- 
derating influence on European politics. Germany will, 
in fact, be like a huge fort, within the walls of which the 
soldiers grow sufficient potatoes and corn to supply their 
modest wants, but from which they can sally with great 
convenience and advantage as necessity or caprice may 
dictate. This is a strange ideal for a great statesman to 
set up for his country in the latter years of the nineteenth 
century ; but it is Prince Bismarcx’s ideal, and it is because 
he has gone a long way towards realizing it that he has 
“so nobly” earned the repose which he is now enjoying 
at Kissingen. 

It was by the aid of Prince Bismarck’s new Conserva- 
tive and Clerical allies that the new tariff was passed, and 
these allies made it an indispensable condition of their 
alliance that the surplus, beyond a fixed sum produced 
these new taxes, should be handed over to the different 
German Governments. The contribution would be very 
acceptable to these Governments, both because it would 
give them a direct gain out of the new system of Pro- 
tection, and because it would so far set them free from 
the control of their own Parliaments. Prince Bismarck 
did much more than merely accept a condition without 
which he could not obtain the necessary Parliamentary 
majority. He saw that what was proposed involved a 
change in the character of the Empire, and he positively 
welcomed the change. He declared that the true view of 
the German Empire was not that of a union of theGerman 
people, but a union of the German sovereigns. It isa huge 
dynastic combination. To the objection that to give this 
new prominence to the petty sovereigns of Germany was 
to restore Particularism, and thus shake the foundations 
of the Empire, he replied that Prussia might be trusted to 
keep these petty sovereigns in the right road. The 
binding force of the confederation thus lies in the pre- 

nderating influence, or, to speak more accurately, the 
irresistible dictation of Prussia. The people are bound 
together by the interdependence of their mutual interests 
and by the will of their sovereigns. The sovereigns arc 
bound together by all having to obey the will of Prussia. 


| It is quite in accordance with this conception of the 


majority, and at the very end of the Session the | Empire that Prince Bismarck has ordered the Federal 
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Council to consider whether, while he is taking his nobly- 
earned rest, it cannot work away and strike out some 
new devices for abridging the slight powers which 
still remain to the German Parliament, such as that 
the Parliament shall only meet every other year, that 
elections shall be less frequent, and so forth. There is 
really very little for a German Parliament to do, if the 
control and all criticism on Prince Bismarci’s 
foreign and domestic policy are denied to it. Organic 
laws affecting the whole Empire must of course be passed 
by Parliament ; but Prince Bismarck will not be likely to 
consider many such laws necessary, and will not propose 
any unless he is sure of a sufficient majority to carry 
them. Parliament must meet occasionally to register his 
edicts; but it need not meet very often. This, Prince 
Bismarck acknowledges, is, in his opinion, the sole 
function of a Parliament; and he consults the private 
convenience of members by not troubling them to exercise 
this function with disagreeable assiduity. 


A striking parallel is thus offered between the history 
of Germany after the war of liberation in 1813 and the 
history of Germany after the recent war with France. Then, 
as now, the German people dreamt that they were fight- 
ing for themselves, and were for a time encouraged in the 
delusion by the protests and promises of their sovereigns. 
Then, as now, it was soon found that the Bund was a mere 
coalition of sovereigns, and that the sovereigns meant to 
keep all the substance of power for themselves. Within 
nearly the same number of years after the conclusion of 
each war, Prussia has come forward with a project for 
welding herself and her dependents into an exclusive 
commercial body. It is as true now as it was then 
that the system established does not represent the feel- 
ings and wishes of the sovereigns alone, but also the 
feelings and wishes of the very large and influential 
party which sees its own strength and safety in the 


strength and safety of the sovereign. It is often asked | 


what the new allies of Prince Bismarck hope to get 
out of the alliance. They have got enough already to 
make them reasonably satisfied. ‘hey have, in the first 
place, got the administration so modelled that they will 
know nothing very unpleasant is likely to happen to 
them. Their enemies have been displaced, and their 
friends put in office. In Germany, much that nearly 
concerns men in daily life depends entirely on the spirit 
in which the great forces of the bureaucracy are worked. 
They will now be so worked that the Conservative and 
Clerical party will be in the sunshine and not in the shade. 
But even this gain is small beside the gain of having got 
the whole character of the Empire brought into harmony 
with those ideas which are speciaily dear to the party which 
sees in strong monarchical Reondaent the only safeguard 
against chaos. That the Empire should be declared 
to be a union not of the people, but of the sovereigns, 
is the most welcome and the most important announce- 
ment which that party could possibly receive. It in- 
volves the rude shattering of that dream of a free and 
united Germany which it especially detests as tending 
to confound classes, to relax authority, and to upset every- 
thing that is solid and agreeable in life. Prince Bis- 
MARCK may very well say that he has always been him- 
self of this way of thinking, and has never done more than 
condescend to use Parliaments while he found them 
useful. He candidly informs the Liberals that, if they had 
but secured a constant majority, and this majority had 
always obeyed him, he would not have minded working 
through and with them to the end of his life. When their 
majority became a minority, and the minority questioned 
his proposals, he naturally threw away the orange which 
he had sucked dry. ith his usual frankness he de- 
clares that he belongs to no party, and never has 
belonged to any. What he has always looked out for 
is not a party to which to belong, but a party which 
would belong to him. His simple view is that he is 
the patentee of the German Empire, and that no one but 
himself knows how to work his patent. He has turned 
off one set of workmen and got another; but, in order to 
make his new workmen happy, he has somewhat changed 
his specification, and introduced what he recognizes as the 
improvements of a protectionist garrison and a coalition of 
sovereigns. That he has got his patent at last into a final 
and perfect shape may seem a strange assumption to 
Englishmen ; but no one knows Germany, Germans, and 
German history better than Prince Bismarck, and perhaps 


he may be wiser than he seems in his new departure. 
But certainly an outsider must be almost more German 
than a German to see anything especially noble in the 
mode in which the Caancettor has now earned his 
repose. 


THE OBSTRUCTIVES. 


‘ig Session will scarcely close without a final collision 
between the House of Commons and the troublesome 
minority which defies it. The result may perhaps be 
doubtful. Martyrs who are safe from serious punishment 
have every inducement to pursue their vocation. The 
rules and traditions of Parliament, having been passed for 
the purpose of securing liberty, offer innumerable facilities 
for license. The leaders of the obstructive faction are 
gradually learning their business, though they sometimes 
are tempted into the mistake of relying on mere bluster 
and violence. On the first appearance of a Committee 
clerk appointed to take notes of the debate in the gallery, 
one of the Parliamentary roughs or rowdies shouted at the 
Speaker as he retired from the House, and another of the 
gang attempted soon afterwards to drown the voice of the 
Chairman of Committees; but on the next night astranger 
might have supposed that by his calm enumeration of pre- 
cedents Mr. Parnext was merely endeavouring to vindicate 
the privileges of the House of Commons. Motions to 
report progress, long and numerous speeches on every 
clause of every Bill, are not violations of order, though 
calculated garrulity and prolixity render the transaction of 
business impossible. It is no discredit to statesmen and 
legislators that they should not have provided against 
dangers which it was impossible to anticipate. Every in- 
stitution depends on the good faith and good feeling of 
those by whom it is administered. Ifa despot were mad 
enough to contrive the destruction of his own dynasty, 
through a desire to injure his successors, he would 
exaggerate the mischief of absolute power, as the malcon- 
tents in the House of Commons abuse Parliamentary 
privilege. Their purpose would be equally served by con- 
tinued impunity or by a restriction of the freedom which 
they abuse. One of their number lately announced that 
their object was to establish the independence of Ireland, 
probably by proving their own unfitness to share in 
legislation and government. At other times the faction 
affects jealousy of Parliamentary privilege, and refers to 
the anxious precautions which the House of Commons 
took in former days against the encroachments of the 
Crown. The efforts of the Sreaxer or of the leaders of 
parties to protect real freedom of debate are denounced as 
attempts to intimidate the minority. 

Constitutional government is now on its trial in a more 
literal sense than when the phrase was first invented. If 
the House of Commons is not strong enough to defend 
itself, its power and its duties must perish. The conditions 
of the struggle are in many ways favourable to the enemies 
of order and of freedom. If they take sufficient care, they 
may guard themselves against technical irregularity, while 
they render legislation impossible. The Mutiny Act will 
in a few days expire by lapse of time, and the code which 
is to regulate the army in future has not yet been passed. 
In the middle of July the formal business of Supply is in 
arrear, and the Appropriation Bill may furnish pretexts 
for indefinite delay. It is nearly certain that the faction 
will profit by the remaining opportunities of obstruction, 
and on every division two or three English members will 
find perverse excuses for reinforcing their number. The 
Honse will be wanting to its dignity and to its mission as 
representing the nation if it allows itself to be baffled by 
a few contumacious offenders. It is necessary to take 
judicial notice of a conspiracy which is openly and inso- 
lently prosecuted. The principal offenders ought to be 
sentenced to suspension for the remainder of the Session. 
Alterations of standing orders would have no effect. Any 
rules which can be framed may be evaded, as at present, 
by ostensible compliance combined with virtual dis- 
obedience. When nearly the whole body of members 
resents the obstruction offered by a fraction of the House, 
it is an idle fiction to alter general legislation. At all 
risk of inconvenience, it is necessary to strike directly 
and exclusively at the wrongdoers; and the House 
must, like a grand jury in early times, take judicial 
notice of notorious offences, without relying on ex- 
ternal evidence. If the object of restoring freedom of 
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action to the House is not attained by a first experi- 
ment, it may be necessary to resort to severer mea- 
sures. General opinion will support the House of Com- 
mons in any proceeding which may be requisite to 
assert its control of its own proceedings. Defeat, what- 
ever may be the excuse, will be followed by contemptuous 
reprobation. Other political struggles involve party issues 
with an ultimate appeal to the constituencies. The con- 
flict with the enemies of Parliamentary government is 
waged on behalf of the whole nation. There will be little 
use in electing a new Parliament if it is not to be allowed 
to discharge its primary duties. 

A grave danger to the Constitution is happily not 
aggravated by the formal alliance of any of the regular 
parties with the little knot of conspirators. Lord Har- 
TINGTON’s manly and patriotic loyalty has, in this 
matter at least, prevailed over the hesitation of some 
of his colleagues. Mr. Giapstone also spoke and voted 
against the censure upon the Speaker which had been 
founded on his preparations for the discouragement of ob- 
struction. The great majority which approved the con- 
duct of the SPeaKER expressed rather a resolution to main- 
tain his authority than an opinion of the expediency of 
the particular course which he had followed. Neverthe- 
less on almost every occasion a few independent members 
have, in prosecution of their own immediate objects, 
voted with the small minority in divisions taken for 
obstructive purposes. The presiding officer and the 
Ministerial leader are primarily responsible for the dis- 
covery of methods for preventing obstruction. They 
may confidently rely on the support of both sides of 
the House. Sir Srarrorp Nortucore, though he is gene- 
rally liked and respected, has not established a repu- 
tation for vigour since he has been leader of the House 
of Commons. His gentleness and patience may not have 
been useless if they have given time for the accumulated 
indignation of all parties to concentrate itself on the delin- 
quents. Weakness in the present crisis will not be readily 
forgiven, and the House would turn in its disappointment 
to the generous leader of the Opposition. 

The shameless organs of chronic disaffection in Ireland 
are, as might be expected, jubilant over the annoyance 
which is inflicted on the English Parliament. They only 
regret that the number of unscrupulous disturbers of order 
is not larger, for the majority of Home Rule members 
have too much self-respect to share in the rude turbu- 
lence of their colleagues, or to degrade themselves by 
reducing to absurdity the rules which were devised in the 
belief that they would be honestly obeyed. Seditious 
journalists boast that the punishment of the culprits will 
only convert them into martyrs, and that suspension, by 
temporarily depriving their constituencies of representa- 
tion, will tend to accelerate the repeal of the Union. The 
House of Commons will not be less able to defy threats of 
secession when it has vindicated its own dignity. The 
promoters of obstruction already do their worst out of 
doors as demagogues, and they are in no danger of penal- 
ties severe enough to excite the real or pretended compas- 
sion even of an Irish rabble. The grievance of their con- 
stituents will be neither intolerable nor undeserved. 
Similar misfortunes have on other occasions been patiently 
endured. Three or four years ago the electors of an Irish 
county thought fit to return to the House of Commons a 
convicted rebel, who had evaded the complete term of his 
sentence by breaking his parole. The House of Commons, 
without hesitation, declared the election void; and it is 
not known that any serious consequences ensued from the 
acceptance of an insolent challenge. If the habitual asser- 
tions of the agitators in the press may be believed, rebel- 
lion is only prevented by superior force. Another pre- 
tended provocation would not weaken the reasons against 
revolt. 

Although the pretexts and details of obstruction are of 
secondary importance, prudence and temper and technical 
accuracy will greatly facilitate the prevention of contuma- 
cious practices. A small English section, though it may 
disapprove of the worst excesses of the Irish offenders, is 
always ready to denounce any mistake which may be com- 
mitted by the Government or by the partisans of order. 
The CHanceLior of the ExcHEquer is on such occasions 
triumphantly reminded that he has not moved at the pro- 


per moment that words should be taken down, or bursts | 
of honest indignation are found not to be in order. Some- | 


the Speaker should be maintained, two or three mem- 
bers of respectable character voted in the minority, 
through an unseasonable scruple as to the propriety 
of causing notes of the debate to be taken by an officer of 
the House. The House of Commons in general is not 
disposed to allow freedom of debate to depend on mere. 
special pleading. O’Connett himself was at last bafiled 
in his attempts to comply with-the letter of the law, and 
at the same time to keep Ireland on the verge of rebellion. 
His successors have undertaken a similar task under 
greater difficulties. The House of Commons is the 
guardian of its own privileges, and the judge of offences 
against itself. Every consideration of pride and of duty 
requires the unhesitating exertion of its undisputed 
powers; and it may be added that on no issue raised in 
modern times has the great majority been so unanimous. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


O* Wednesday the Bankruptcy Bill was at last sub- 
mitted to the notice of the House of Commons. Qpite 
at the beginning of the Session the CHANCELLOR introduced 
his measure into the House of Lords. Recent events had 
turned attention in the direction of defaulting debtors, and 
so much indignation was aroused by the conduct of some 
and the happy escape of others that the Government was 
eagerly entreated, and willingly assented, to make a Bank- 
ruptcy Bill one of their chief measures for the Session. It 
was generally recognized that the CHANCELLOR had at least 
made great improvements on the present system, and in- 


deed the present system is so bad that a legislator must be: 


singularly unfortunate if he suggested any change that 
was not for the better. From that day to this,a period 
of between four or five months, nothing has been heard 
of the Bill. It has, indeed, been passed as a matter of 
form through the House of Lords. But this isa pure 
matter of form, and does not help the Bill in any 
way. A measure of this kind is never discussed in the 
House of Lords. No one learns from any debate of the 
Peers what is the real meaning of such a Bill, what 
are its defects, and what are the principles on which it 
rests. It is a Bill affecting principally the mercantile 
community, and such a Bill is considered to be entirely in. 
the province of the House of Commons. If the Govern- 
ment now tries to pass the Bill, it will have to pass 
through all the criticisms which would have been bestowed 
on it if it had been introduced for the first time on Wed- 
nesday. With such amendments as it may receive and 
the eterna may approve, it will, no doubt, pass 
through the House of Lords with the same facility with 
which it passed as at present framed. It is not unim- 
portant to notice this, considering the block in which all 
legislation is now involved. The Government cannot, 
except in regard to Bills of a very peculiar and, it may be 
added, somewhat trifling kind, lighten the labours of the 
Commons by leaving a certain number of measures to be 
first dealt with by the Lords. The proceedings of the Lords 
are purely formal, and usually do not help forward a 
Bill in any effective manner. All the Government can do. 
is to distribute its work among its own officials. It can 
decide which official shall have the task confided to him 
of determining what the provisions of a Bill shall be, 
of seeing to the drafting of the Bill, and of laying before 
the public a summary of the Government proposals. 
It was decided, and probably for very good reasons, that 
the ATtorNeY-GENERAL should have charge of the Criminal 
Code Bill, and that the CuanceLLor should have charge of 
the Bankruptcy Bill. But when once the CHanceLtor had 
made his statement, and had had his Bill printed, the 
Government was precisely in the same position in which 
it would have been if it had been the Arrorney-Generar. 
who had made the statement, and if the printed Bill had. 
been his Bill. In either case it would have found itself on 
the 16th of July bringing before the House of Commons 
for the first occasion of serious discussion, a Bill con- 
taining one hundred and fifty clauses, in part consolidating 
the Law of Bankruptcy, in part altering it, and inevitably 
offering both in its consolidating and altering parts room 
for much keen and animated discussion. In order to avoid 
controversy, let it be assumed that the Government is not. 
to be blamed for standing in a position so unfavourable. 
But nothing can alter the fact that this position is a very 


times faction is reinforced by constitutional pedantry. In unfavourable one, and its disadvantages are not in any 
the division on the question whether the authority of | way mitigated by a circumstance so unimportant as thas 
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the Bill comes down from the Upper House, and has re- | 
ceived from it that kind of purely formal sanction which | 
is all the Peers can give with regard to a Bill like a Bill 

for remodelling the law of bankruptcy. 


It is obvious that the Commons cannot possibly deal with | 
the Bill, or, at any rate, cannot deal with it as it now | 
stands, in the present Session. Unless the Session is to be | 
prolonged beyond measure, or some departure from the | 
ordinary proceedings of the House is to be adopted, the | 
Government has only its choice between two courses. It 
can have the Bill read a second time, and then refer it to 
a Select Committee. This is to make a very faint and 
feeble step, but still a step towards legislation. On such a 
matter as bankruptcy there are perhaps a dozen members 
who have much knowledge and definite views. If they 
could meet and thrash out their opinions between them, 
they might aid in, instead of merely delaying, a Bill in 
another Session. It must be owned, however, that this 
is a very humble fate for the Government to allow to 
befall one of their chief measures of the Session, a 
measure introduced with much pomp and parade, and at 
the instance of some of the greatest persons in the mer- 
cantile world. If they do not like to own that they 
are reduced to this extreme of powerlessness, then they 
must cut their Bill down. They must pass what they 
can pass. They must make their Bill a mere amending 
Bill; and the amendments they cling to must be amend- 
ments which are generally recognized as conspicuous im- 
provements on the existing system, and urgently needed 
in the present state of the mercantile world. Two of the 
changes contemplated by Lord Cairys answer this de- 
scription. Liquidation by arrangement is to be done 
away with; and a competent judge, with special qualifi- | 
cations and extensive powers, is to preside over the whole 
system of bankruptcy. It would be a matter for much 
regret if these two changes did not receive the sanction 
of the Legislature without delay. The whole system of 
liquidation by arrangement opens so wide a door to 
roguery, and the crowds of rogues who rush through 
that door are so great, that it would be too great a 
triumph for the dishonest if Parliament should allow 
them to go on with their unpleasant sport a day longer 
than can be helped. The Government having openly 
denounced this gigantic evil, and proclaimed that liqui- 
dation by arrangement is every year corrupting more and 
more deeply the trading community, and tainting the ad- 
ministration of law by fostering a tribe of harpies who 
fatten on bankruptcies, may fairly be expected to con- 
sider it a public duty not to delay some remedy for 
such a mischief. It is quite true that the system of 
deeds of arrangement which the Government proposes 
to substitute is not free from objection. Mr. OsBorne 
Morean hit a real blot when he pointed out that, unless 
a stop is put to the manufacture of fictitious debts in- 
vented on behalf of the debtor to give those in the swim 
with him a large share of control over his future, roguery 
will still have a sphere in bankruptcy proceedings, and the 
check on this manufacture contained in the Government 
proposals is very slight. But still so very much would be 
done by abolishing liquidations by arrangement to bafile 
rogues and make them, if not disgorge their plunder, yet 
abstain from increasing it, that it seems desirable to secure 
this much, even if what is substituted is not perfect. The 
appointment of a competent judge is a change scarcely 
less salutary. Nothing would do so much to instil 
gradually into the minds of the public the proper view | 
of what a release by bankruptey is. It is a change of | 
status. It enables a man who owes money to others | 
to live as if he did not owe them anything. It makes 
a hampered man a free man. The State may most pro- 
perly say that such a change of status shall only take 
place when certain conditions have been fulfilled. It is 
not enough that the assets have been collected and the 
bankrupt has been liable to penalties if guilty of dis- 
tinct breaches of the criminal law. Nor is it enough | 
that the creditors have decided by deed that they | 
will accept a composition of perbaps five shillings in the | 
pound. ‘This may be taken to end all questions as to the | 
value and realization of the assets; but it ought not to | 
determine anything more. Just as the State intervenes | 
in divorce cases to see that the status of the applicant | 
shall not be changed to his advantage if he has been | 
guilty of misconduct, so in bankruptcy the status of an | 
insolvent ought not to be changed to his advantage, un- | 
less a Court is satisfied that he has not been guilty of | 


reckless trading, bad book-keeping, collusion with fictitious 
creditors, unjustifiable extravagance, or any of those 
offences which separate the dishonest trader from the 


honest. But, in order that this supervision may be effec- 


tually exercised, it must be exercised by a competent judge 
or under his control. He could not do everything himself, 
but he would soon teach his subordinates what they had 
to do. Release by bankruptcy ought to be possible, for 
some bankrupts are honest ; but it ought to be difficult, for 
most bankrupts are dishonest. 

Unfortunately the Government in its anxiety not to 
abandon its Bill, or to shift the reproach of abandoning it 
on to other shoulders, adopted at the eleventh hour a 
suggestion made by Mr. Rarupons, that the Bill should 
be referred to the novel institution of a grand Committee. 
That the experiment of referring some Bills to such a 
Committee deserves a trial is undoubtedly the opinion 
of some high Parliamentary authorities. But to refer a 
Bankruptcy Bill to such a Committee in the latter part of 
July is at once to burke the Bill and to make the imstitu- 
tion of grand Committees ridiculous. Such a Committee 
must evidently do its work slowly. It would be difficult 
to get its members together at any time, and in the latter 
weeks of the Session almost impossible. All the chief 
Government officials must be at work in the House, and 
would not at such a time have a moment to spare 
to aid, to guide, or to control the Committee. If in 
March the Bankruptcy Bill had been sent to a Grand 
Committee, instead of going through its formal stages 
in the House of Lords, the experiment of such a Com- 
mittee might have been fairly tried. But now not 
only could the grand Committee do nothing, but every 
member on it would know that nothing would come 


| of his labours, and an air of futility would environ 


all grand Committees for the future. There was some- 
thing of levity and also of painful indifference to the Bill 
of his colleague in the facility with which the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excunguer suddenly assented to a suggestion 
which he regarded merely as a means of getting out 
of a scrape, but which involved a change in the pro- 
cedure of Parliament, and in the relations of the Ministry 
to the Legislature calling for the most serious con- 
sideration. A suspicion was naturally created that the 
Government was not in earnest in its support of the 
Bill, and this suspicion is fatal to any Bill at this period 
of the Session. It so happened that Mr. Parnett was 
talking when the time came for the adjournment of the 
House, and so far it is true that he talked over the 
Bill. But it was not he, but the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, Who put the real obstacle in the way of the 
second reading; and the Government must show now 
whether it does or does not mean what it says when it 
declares that some immediate changes in the law of 
bankruptcy are a matter of pressing moment. 


THE SENATE AND THE FERRY BILL. 


HE French Senate has shown an amount of courage 
which seems to have surprised the supporters of the 
Ministry. It has elected a Committee to report on M. 
Fsrry’s Bill which is certain to report in a sense adverse 
to the 7th Clause. This does not ensure the rejection of 
that clause, but it places it in serious peril. The majority 
in the Senate is decidedly Republican; indeed the last 
Senatorial elections were regarded by the whole party as 
the closing victory of the campaign which began on the 
16th of May, 1877. If the Senate were to adopt the 7th 
Clause by a very narrow majority—and this is now pro- 
bably the most favourable result that the Government can 
look forward to—it would be impossible to represent the 
exclusion of religious orders from teaching as the triumph 
of the whole Republican party. The seceders will be too 
eminent and too numerous to be disregarded. To do the 
Republican majority justice, it shows no disposition to 
disregard them. On the contrary, the Senators who 
have deserted their party, because their party had first 
deserted its principles, are the objects of as h 
abuse as though they belonged to the Extreme Right. 
It is part of the tactics apparently of the Left that as 
soon as a man shows any disposition to independence 
the return to the old subordination should be made as 
difficult as possible. The Republican Senators who have 
opposed the 7th Clause are under no temptation to mini- 
mize the diiference between them and their friends. 
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They are met with neither argument nor persuasion; they 
are made at once to taste all the rigours that are reserved 
for renegades of the worst kind. A man must have an 
extraordinary poverty of spirit if he abandons his con- 
victions in deference to treatment of this kind. It seems 
almost certain, therefore, that the division in the Senate 
will be very close, and that the 7th Clause, if retained, 
will be retained by a very small number of votes. This 
will in itself be almost tantamount toa defeat for the 
Government. The only defence which they can possibly 
set up for a measure of this kind is that the entire Repub- 
lican party are persuaded of its necessity. If it turns 
out that an important section of the party regards the 
new policy of the Government as in the highest degree 
mischievous, they will be convicted of having entered 
upon a crusade against a formidable enemy without the 
general consent of their own followers. It is unfortunate 
for a Cabinet which still professes to believe that the Re- 
public can only live on condition of being Conservative to 
be opposed by M. Duraurz, who more than any one in- 
herits the traditions of M. Turers, and by M. JuLzs Simon, 
who not long since was thought to mark the extreme point 
to which Radicalism could safely go. 


M. Wavprvcrton’s speech in the bureau of the Senate is 
remarkable as showing a desire to reduce the importance 


of the Bill to the lowest possible dimensions. Under his 
treatment the 7th Clause becomes a very much smaller | 
thing than when its meaning was first unfolded by M. | 
Ferry. The magnificent claims which the latter made | 
on behalf of the State have dwindled down to the | 
assertion of a right to impose a specific disability or a | 
specific religious order. M WappineTon said nothing | 
about the right of the Government to have every French | 
child brought up in the way they think best withont | 
reference to the trifling fact that its parents wish it to | 
be brought up differently. The clause, M. Wapprveron | 
declared, was aimed entirely at the Jesuits, who were the 
enemies of every Government, whose tendency was the 
negation of modern ideas, and who desired to divide | 
French society into hostile camps. Unfortunately for M. | 
W appINGTon’s argument no one of these positions admits of | 
being maintained in the sense in which he wishes to main- 
tainit. The 7th Clause may be mainly directed against the 
Jesuits, but it includes all the non-recognized religious 
orders, and the majority of the teaching orders come 
under this head. The distinction between the Jesuits 
and other religious orders has to a great extent died 
out. If they are the enemies of modern ideas, it is only | 
in the sense in which the Roman Church generally is 
the enemy of modern ideas. The charge of dividing 
France into two hostile camps is unhappily true; but 
it is not true of the Jesuits alone, nor of Catholics 
alone. It is the vice of almost all French parties, and | 
certainly not least of the Republican party. The pre- | 
seut antagonism between Catholicism and Liberalism is as 
much their work as the work of their adversaries. They 
have done all they could to make it a mark ofa good Liberal 
that he should be a bad Catholic. They have treated the 
Church as the natural and inevitable object of Liberal 
abuse, and have scoffed at the few attempts that have been 
made by men like the Bishop of Gap and M. pr Fautovx to 
bridge over the gulf between Catholicism and the Revolution. 
It is not for the authors of the Frrry Bill to turn round 
upon Catholicism with the charge of making divisions in 
France. The element of truth that there is in M. Wappine- 
TON’s speech will not help the measure with which he has 
unfortunately allowed himself to be associated. After the 
passionate speeches that have been made in the Chamber 
of Deputies in support of the Bill, there is something 
strange in the plea that it will really leave things as 
they are. A few Jesuits will be turned out of their 
posts as teachers, but their scholars will simply 
transfer themselves to schools kept by other religious 
orders, and their education will go on as before. This 
would have been quite in place in a speech delivered 
in support of M. Maprer pg Montsav’s amendment, but 
it is altogether inconsistent with a speech in defence of the 
Bill. The 7th Clause cannot escape one of two condemna- 
tions. Hither it is designed to close all the schools in 
France against members of the teaching orders, in which 
case it deserves all that its opponents say of it from the 
point of view of parental ; or it closes all the’ 
schools in France against one order only, in which case it 
does nothing worth doing. The teaching of Jesuit doc- 


those who teach them will be exasperated by the feeble 
effort which has been made to silence them. Probably 
M. Wapptxeron’s account of the Bill is the one which 
he has tried to give to himself. He may be sure that, if 
it really comes to no more than he says, it will not be 
long before he will be urged to extend the policy of pro- 
scription, and to make the 7th Clause a reality instead of 
a fiction. 

It must be with real sorrow that the members of the 
Right see themselves compelled by the necessities of 
their position to oppose this measure. Nothing would 
serve their purpose so well as that the Bill should pass in 
its integrity. The cause of monarchical reaction has 
everything to gain from the concession of sufficient rope 
to its opponents. If the Liberals will only bring in one 
violent measure after another, and convince the nation that 
the Republican supremacy means the overthrow of the soli- 
tary traditional institution which Conservative France has 
retained, the eventual return either of a BoursoN or a 
Bonaparte is assured. The predictions which were so 
freely uttered years ago will then be pointed to as ful- 
filled. The Republic will have taken its own course, and 
it will be shown to have done precisely what its 
enemies said it would do. The passing of the 
7th Clause would thus be the very best thing that could 
happen to the Clerical party. It would establish beyond 
fear of contradiction the position that the Republic is 
the natural enemy of the Church, and that, in fighting 
the Republic, the Church is only fighting an adversary 
who will neither give nor take quarter. The rejection of 
the Bill by the Senate would really be a severe blow to the 
reactionary party, and a proportionately good move for the 
Republic. It would take a most useful weapon out of the 
hands of the Conservatives, and show to every Frenchman 
who was not beyond the reach of conviction that the Re- 
public, though it has many extreme men among its sup- 
porters, has still moderation enough left in it to keep 
them in their right places. If the Senate is well advised, 
it will show to France that all Republicans are not carried 
away by anti-Catholic enthusiasm. The abuse for which 
it will undoubtedly come in may be endured with tolerable 
complacency by men who feel that they have thoroughly 


| established the use of a Second Chamber under a Demo- 


cratic Government. 


AMERICA. 


yes people of the United States enjoy once, or some- 
times twice, in the year a feeling of unqualified satis- 
faction when the Session of Congress is closed. There 
are, for the most part, no projects of legislation which 
interest any considerable portion of the community ; and 
the conflict of parties becomes tiresome in the absence of 
any practical object or result. The greater part of the 
necessary business of government is done at home by the 
States, and even by counties and townships. Foreign 
affairs, which are entrusted to the Federal Government, 
seldom involve serious complication; and, although the 
fiscal system is vicious, there is at present no probability 
that it will be altered. The currency has for some time 
past been the principal subject of discussion in and out of 
Congress; but neither of the two great political parties is 
unanimous on the question; and one Bill which 

both Houses was rejected by the Presipent. The extra- 
ordinary Session has lately been closed, and Congress will 


/ not reassemble before December. Both parties profess to 


be satisfied with the result; the Democrats because they 
have had majorities both in the House and the Senate; and 
the Republicans on the alleged ground that their adver- 
saries have incurred discredit and loss of popularity. At 
one time the majority threatened to withhold the appro- 
priations which were necessary for the public service; but 
eventually the usual votes were passed, with one or two 
exceptions. To a vote of 130,000l. for the payment of United 
States Marshals and their officers the Demoerats'thought fit 
to append a condition, or “‘ tack,” to the effect that Federal 
officers should be prohibited from interfering in State 
elections. The PREsiDENT properly interposed his veto ; 
and the House refused to consent to a simple appropriation. 
The Marshals are the officers who serve and execute civil 
and criminal process in all cases in which the Government 


_ of the United States is plaintiff or prosecutor. Their services 


seem to be indispensable ; and perhaps they may be induced 


trines will go on just as before, with the difference that to retain their offices in the hope of future payment. The 
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Presipext and his advisers are not likely to imitate 
the Ministers of an English colony who lately dismissed 
their judges and civil servants to punish one branch of 
the Legislature for contumacions assertion of its privileges. 
The Democratic majority might seem to have made a 
mistake, because it will be justly held responsible for the 
inconvenience which will necessarily be felt, Nevertheless 
foreigners cannot safely assume that there are not two 
sides to the question. The Democrats assert that their 
opponents had organized a scheme of carrying the next 

ew York elections against the real majority of votes 
through the agency of partisan Marshals. The Republi- 
cans took a small revenge for their defeat by impeding 
and defeating a vote for the remuneration of some of the 
officers of the House, who of course belong to the dominant 
party. Such trifles only deserve notice because the Ameri- 
can papers find nothing more important to record in dis- 
cussing the events of the Session. 

The first year of the present Concress has for all prac- 
tical purposes ended. he second Session will probably 
be more lively, as it will immediately precede the Presi- 
dential election. Both parties will be more strongly in- 
terested in the impending trial of strength than in the 
business of legislation. The Democrats are naturally 
sanguine of the result, because after many years they have 
gradually reconquered the control of both branches of Con- 
gress ; and they also believe and assert that in 1876 their 
candidate for the Presidency obtained a majority of votes. 
If the next contest is fairly conducted, the Democrats will 
carry all the Southern States, except perhaps South 
Carolina, where the coloured population is in the 
majority, and Tennessee, where the Republicans are com- 
paratively strong. The Republicans hope that the North 
and the West will resist Southern domination, and they may 
pom rely on the popularity of their probable nominee. 

eneral Grant has lately announced his intention of de- 
ferring for some time longer his return to the United 
States; and if he becomes a candidate, he will enjoy the 
singular advantage of having been wholly unconnected with 
politics since the close of his second term of office. It is 
thought that his popularity will have revived inconsequence 
of his absence, and that the novelty of a third tenure of the 
Presidency will not be unacceptable. Mr. Hayes re- 
nounced at the time of his election any claim to a renewal 
of his office; and yet it may be doubted whether his party 
could find a more creditable representative. He has given 
offence to his own supporters by a fixed determination to 
allow the Southern States entire freedom of election; but 
he refused his consent to a Bill passed by the Democrats 
for the prevention of interference by Federal troops to 
maintain order in State elections. The Prestpenr has 
probably not forfeited the confidence of the country in 
_ by his independence of the regular managers of 

is party. His friends and his Ministers have been 
exempt from the scandals which constantly recurred 
during the administration of his predecessor. 


In default of more pressing subjects of interest, some | 


politicians have begun to turn their attention to the form- 


ation of a French or European Company for the purpose | 


of opening a canal between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The scheme derives its principal importance from the fact 
that it is promoted by the celebrated author of the Suez 
Canal. It is reasonably supposed that M. pe Lessrps 
would not risk his great reputation by associating himself 
with an impracticable project. It is possible that the 
Government of the United States may share the jealousy 
which has hitherto been expressed only by a few sus- 
ceptible patriots. According to old rules of inter- 
national law, there is no reason why the United States 
should claim a special concern in an undertaking which 
will be carried on at a distance of a thousand miles 
from the nearest point of its territory; but the 
Americans have on former occasions successfully as- 
serted a primacy on their own continent which they 
are strong enough to maintain. Naporzon III, in the 
apparent height of his power, was compelled, by the 
mere remonstrances of the American Government, to 
withdraw his army of occupation from Mexico; and no 
private adventurer will be allowed, without the permission 
of the United States, to prosecute an enterprise on 
American soil which may involve political consequences. 
The Canal is to be placed under the protection of the 
Government of Columbia, which may perhaps not always 
be able to tee the security of the works, and which 
ean certainly not maintain its own independence against 


any considerable foreign Power. In his former under- 
taking M. pe Lessrps was only prevented by the vigilance 
of Lord Patmerston from obtaining possession of a con- 
siderable territory in Egypt, which would have become a 
colony and dependency of France. At a later time he 
threatened, by his own authority, to close the Canal, after 
it became the highway between Europe and Asia. A 
European proprietary under a vigorous chief might soon 
become practically independent of a petty South American 
Government. 

Those who are interested in the commercial success of 
the Darien Canal will act wisely in making early arrange- 
ments with the Government of the United States. No 
other nation would derive so great a profit from the open- 
ing of a passage between the two oceans, which would 
bring all the coasts of the Republic into comparative 
proximity. The present opponents of the scheme are 
supposed to be connected with the great railway which at 
present forms the only connexion between the Eastern 
States and the Pacitic slope, but it is scarcely probable 
that fear of competition will be allowed to prevent a great 
benefit to commerce. It is more likely that the United 
States may obtain an undue preference in the use 
of the Canal than that they will suffer from a European 
intrusion. If capital is forthcoming for the work, 
and if M. pe Lesseps is justified in his belief that it 
is both practicable and easy, no time ought to be lost by 
the Governments of Europe in concerting measures with 
the United States for free and equal use of the Canal. 
The application and frequent extension of the so-called 
Monroe doctrine may as well be recognized, because it 
cannot be resisted. The precedent of Mexico is conclusive 
as to the power of the United States, and plausible argu- 
ments may be urged in favour of the justice of the claim. 
The semi-barbarous Governments of Mexico and Central 
America cannot become rivals for supremacy in the 
Western hemisphere; and the Americans contend that 
the vicinity of any more powerful neighbour might com- 
pel them to undergo the burden of maintaining an army 
on the European scale. They have for the present ceased 
to covet extension of territory; but they insist on the 
exclusion of European influence from the petty States be- 
yond their Southern border. With the colonial possessions 
of England and Spain they disclaim any wish to interfere. 
It is not alittle remarkable that the clamour for the an- 
nexation of Cuba has within eight or ten years wholly 
died out; and even in his first Presidential term, General 
Grant could never obtain the assent of Congress to his 
plan of acquiring possession of San Domingo. A quarter 
of a century ago the incursions of Mexican freebooters 
into Texas would have served as an excuse fora war of 
conquest ; but the Americans have since learned that it 
is inexpedient to admit semi-civilized aliens to a share in 
their Government. It is a singular blessing to have 
scarcely any need of a foreign policy. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY GRANT. 


i yo Report of the Committee of Council on Education 
has this year been expected with more interest than 
usual. For some little time back, indeed, it has been 
a useful, but not lively, publication. On each fresh occa- 
sion it has recorded a further advance in the administra- 
tion of the Elementary Education Act; but, with all its 
merits, the Elementary Education Act must be admitted 
to belong to a class of statutes which are dull when 
they are not controverted. In the days when it was 
scarcely possible to mention a School Board without being 
an innocent accessory to the death by apoplexy of some 
respectable clergyman, even the statistics of education had 
their social value. Properly used, they might be made 
almost as effective at a dinner-table as the Eastern 
question or the relations of Christianity and Agnosticism. 
Then came an interval in which the least mention of ele- 
mentary education provoked a yawn, which by degrees 
ceased to be even decently suppressed. Even a year ago 
it seemed scarcely possible that the question should 
arouse a fraction of the excitement which had once sur- 
rounded it. Those who reasoned in this way forgot how 
keen are an Englishman’s feelings when a finger is laid 
on that great ganglionic centre, the pocket. Board schools 
might to all appearance have swallowed up voluntary 
schools, and no remonstrance have been heard, if only the 
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process had not been accompanied with an increase in the 
rates. But when the multiplication of School Boards was 
found to lead toa corresponding multiplication of local 
burdens, the situation was completely changed. The rate- 
payer now promises to turn out a far more formidable 
adversary than the parson. Denunciations of expenditure 
have taken the place of denunciations of secularism, and 
costly knowledge is as much decried as godless knowledge 
used to be. Probably the opposition which School Boards 
have lately aroused has a nearer connexion with the 
former opposition than appears on the surface. The 
dislike to a high education rate naturally recalls the days 
when there was no education rate at all, and voluntary 
schools are thus mixed up in the minds of unwilling 
contributors with soothing memories of a smaller de- 
mand from the rate-collector. The conscientious sup- 
porters of voluntary schools are naturally quick to avail 
themselves of this convenient association. They dis- 
creetly say little about the religious character of the 
institutions in which they are interested, and enlarge 
discreetly on the fact that they do their work as well as 
the School Board schools, while they cost the ratepayer 
nothing. Whatever, therefore, may be the real cause of 
the unpopularity which School Boards suddenly find has 
overtaken them, its professed cause is entirely financial. 
Lord Georce Hamittoy hinted the other day, when the 
expenditure of the London School Board was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, that the Education 
Department were considering whether something could not 
be done to diminish the Parliamentary grant. This is so 
important a matter to school managers that it is not 
wonderfulthatthe announcement createda good deal of mild 
excitement. The Parliamentary grant is the largest of the 
three sources from whichelementary education is supported. 
It amounted last year to 1,820,661/., while the contribu- 
tion from school-pence was only 1,275,073/., and that from 
local effort only 1,344,297/. The Report points out that 
a large proportion of the grant for each scholar is paid 
merely in respect of an enforced attendance. In fact, the 
scholar can earn money for his school by simply doing 
what the law compels him to do. It is certainly not very 
clear why managers, whether of Board schools or volun- 
tary schools, should on the one side be armed with powers 
of compelling children to come to their schools, and on 
the other be rewarded for having exercised those powers. 
Grants in aid of local expenditure are seldom given to 
much purpose, unless they result in getting something 
out of the localities which would not have been forth- 
coming if the grant had not been made. In the present 
case, schools must be provided and attendance insisted 
on, whether money is given to the school managers or 
not. There is, however, an important difference in 
this respect between the two classes of schools. Since 
the Act of 1876 attendance has been, in name at least, com- 
pulsory throughout the country, and so far the reason for 
a Parliamentary grant is at an end. If it were entirely 
withdrawn next year schools would still have to be pro- 
vided by law, and children would still be swept into them 
by law. But as regards voluntary schools, Parliament has 
certainly a reason for continuing to contribute towards 
their maintenance. To do so costs the State a certain 
sum; but then, if this sum were not raised, the State 
would have to pay a still larger sum in another capacity. 
The suppression of the Parliamentary grant would mean 
the almost total loss of the 774,104/. which was last year 
raised by voluntary subscription for the support of 
voluntary schools. This deficit would have to be made 
good out of the rates, and as these only amount to 
570,193l., the total suppression of voluntary schools would 
considerably more than double the rates at present paid. 
There is reason to suspect that the alliance between 
the advocates of educational economy and the friends 
of denominational education will not survive any serious 
attempt on the part of the Education Department to 
reduce the Parliamentary grant to Board schools. The effect 
of such a reduction must inevitably be to raise the rates. 
Even if the expenditure is kept from rising, it can hardly 
be reduced below its present level; and every pound that 
is withdrawn from the Parliamentary grant will mean a 
corresponding pound added to the local contribution. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to learn from the Report 
that the country is getting something for the money spent. 
All the figures given in this Report show an advance on 
preceding years. During 1878 places have been provided 


| 


tor nearly 300,000 children. The school registers contain | 


nearly 350,000 more. The average attendance has in- 
creased by rather more than 250,000. These figures show 
a substantial advance towards the diffusion of elementary 
education. The extension of compulsion has not been a 
dead letter; on the contrary, it has borne, and is still 
bearing, solid fruit. Still, though a great deal has been 
done, a great deal remains to be done. There are threv 
ways in which money spent on elementary education may 
be wasted, and in all three of these ways a good deal of 
money still is wasted. The first is in the provision of 
school accommodation for children who do not come to 
school. It appears that for every hundred seats provided 
there is an average attendance of sixty-two children in 
Board schools, and of sixty children in voluntary schools.. 
Thus nearly 40 per cent. of the accommodation at present 
supplied goes for nothing. It might as well be wanting. 
The expense of providing the seats and the entire space’ 
has been incurred, and no children come to profit by it. 
The second way in which money is wasted is in the giving. 
education to children who leave school at an age at which 
it is impossible that they should reap any permanent profit 
from what they have been taught. It seems that while 
out of the children between nine and ten 84 per cent., 
and of those between ten and eleven 81 per cent. are 
attending school, the percentage falls in the case of 
those between eleven and twelve to 72 per cent., and 
in the case of those between twelve and thirteen to 55 
per cent. It is plain, therefore, that a large number 
of children who ought to be at school making good 
what they have already learnt have been finally re- 
moved at ages varying from eleven to thirteen, the proba- 
bility of course being that the rudiments of knowledge 
they have carried away with them do not stay by them, 
so as to be of any real use. The third way is when chil- 
dren who do attend school do not make, or are not taught 
to make, the most of their time while there. The whole 
number of children examined by the Inspectors last year 
was 1,562,244, and of these 775,772, being over ten years 
of age, ought to have been presented in Standards [V.—VI. 
As a matter of fact only 318,759 were so presented, while 
the remaining 457,013 were presented in Standards 
below Standard [V., and consequently in Standards 
suited for children of seven, eight, or nine years of age. 
These considerations point irresistibly to the direction 
which any change in the Parliamentary grant ought to 
take. It is not simply saving money that should be 
considered, but the getting money’s worth for the money 
spent. If for the two millions or so annually voted by 
the House of Commons it were possible to feel sure that 
we had secured a more regular attendance at school, or 
an extension of the time spent at school, or a better 
employment of the time already spent there, the most 
scrupulous economist would have no reason to complain. 
The time has passed when simple attendance under a com- 
pulsory law ought to constitute a claim to a share in the 
Parliamentary grant. The results which the State pays 
for should be something which, unless it pays for, it can- 
not hope to obtain. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


— name of Théophile Gautier has become a kind of watch- 
word and battle-cry. Writers gifted with more enthusiasm 
than sense of humour have made him an idol, and have ele- 
vated the paradoxes of his scepticism into a theory of life. 
The moralists of the press use his name as a synonym for all 
the art that is not “manly” and for all the affectations of the 
boudoir poetaster. It is difficult at present to know what 
manner of man Gautier really was, and to estimate with an 

kind of certainty the value of. his work. One thing, however, is 
certain—namely, that as a character, a } pone ity, he had great 
force, and exercised great influence and charm. Ever since his 
death the feuilletonistes of Paris, and the crew of journalistic 
gossips whom he detested and dreaded, have filled their columns 
with paragraphs about Théophile Gautier. If he left no other 
memories, if he had not the portion of poetic renown that falls 
to him, he would at least enjoy a kind of anecdotic reputation. 
He was a strong man, mentally as well as physically ; he allured 
and interested all who met him; he inspired a lively personal 
affection. He has his Boswells and Eckermanns, and it seems 
probable that he will have his Mrs. Thrale. Most of his letters 
were addressed to a lady, who has not permitted M. Bergerat 
(the Boswell whose reminiscences of Gautier lie before us) 
to publish these epistles. With the aid of M. Bergerat’s 
Théophile Gautier (Charpentier, Paris) we caa at least form an 
idea of what the poet was like during the later years of his 
waning life. The volume contains many things better omitted. 
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especially the preface, by M. Edmond de Goncourt, and one or 
two poems which should not have been published. 

Gautier has, as we have said, his Boswells, and they prove that he 
possessed some of the characteristics of Johnson. Like Johnson, he 
was melancholy, and possessed by the fear of death which sometimes 
haunts men of great physical strength and courage. When he wasill 
the dread of death came upon him instantly. Among the modern 
inventions which he detested was the custom of reportage, the in- 
dustry of interviewers, and of the epies of the tattling news- 

pers. His splendid flow of talk was checked in general society 
S the fear of seeing his good things in the Figaro next morning. 
A newspaper gossip hastened his decease. He had long been ill; 
but his relations concealed from him the nature of his complaint. 
They did their best to mystify the newspaper people who came 
with their inquiries, and to keep newspapers out of the poet’s 

One unlucky morning he read in a column of twaddle that 


was connected with the House of Bourbon; the usual bend 
sinister, of course, was on the maternal shield. The honey- 
moon of his parents (they were married in 1810) was passed 
at the Chateau d’Artagnan, the ancient castle of Dumas’s famous 
hero. Gautier was born at Tarbes in 1811. He left the town 
when he was only three years old; but the proud natives still 
show the desk which he did not occupy at school. His real school 
days in Paris were extremely unhappy; and, being a clever small 
boy, he was bullied by stupid big boys, whom he displaced in the 
classes. He grew to great strength with later years; he swam on 
one occasion from Marseilles to the Chateau d'If and back again ; 
he dealt the most tremendous blow on record on the head of one 
of the mechanical Turks which register the weight of the human 
fist. In 1830 Gautier, then nineteen, was introduced to Hugo, 
and conceived the one serious belief of his life. His faith in “the 
poet of the wind, the sea, and the sky” was never shaken. His 


sight 
"Théophile Gautier has heart-disease”; and this manner of con- own earliest poems were published before he was twenty. He 
veying intelligence really hastened his end. If Gautier, like | was only twenty-two when his publisher asked him for wa roman 


Johnson, dreaded death, like him he was profoundly superstitious. 


He believed in omens and warnings, in the dangers of enterprises | 


on Friday, in the perils that environ people who number 
thirteen at dinner, in the mischiefs that attend the spilling of 
salt. His romance of Jettatura does not exaggerate the ardour of 
his belief in the evil eye. He could never even mention M. 
Offenbach, who passed for being a jettatore, without making the 
signs which are supposed to act as lightning conductors, and to 
carry off the streams of evil. 

The most charming of talkers, like Johnson, Gautier, like him, 
detested music. He was not insensible to the charms and even to 
the refinements of the art, but then he found that the art was 
usually out of place. It checked conversation, and prevented a poet 
from hearing his own most sweet voice. He also said, with truth, 
that music is the most democratic, levelling, and popular of all the 
arts, and that it is daily obscuring and swallowing up the others. 
We meet a hundred people who are musical maniacs for one that 
really cares for painting; a thousand people will listen to the 
singing of some senseless words for one that will read Les Emaux 
et Camées. Thus to Gautier, as to many men of letters, music 
seemed a very good art, but an art that occupied too great 
space in the world, an aggressive art that was always in the way. 
It is, indeed, the only aggressive art; the only one that thrusts 
itself on you, insists on being attended to, and cannot be avoided. 
With all his jealousy of music, Gautier’s nature may be called 
musical, and his voice had a richness, a softness, a volume, which 
made great part of his personal charm. 

The fairies who bestow the gifts of life on men had rendered 
to Gautier almost all good things except seriousness, except belief 
in anything worth believing in, and at the bottom of his birthday 
casket was the fatal present of paradox. It was because Gautier 
had literally no faith at all, except in the pleasantness of pleasant 
impressions, that his nature was so melancholy, his art so limited. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a recent essay on Wordsworth, has com- 
pared Gautier to the man who insists on being content with his 
ease in his inn, who cannot look at life seriously, build him- 
self a house, and make some permanent provision for the 
needs of human existence. His whole philesophy is a philosophy 
of paradox, and of paradox that, with all respect, must be 
called both boyish and tedious, Can anything be more irritating 
than to see a poet always in an attitude of protest; of protest 
against the bourgeoisie, useful knowledge, self-help, and the gospel 
ot the self-made man? The doctrines of the middle-class 
philosophy are irritating enough, but no theory of life worth 
having is to be constructed out of a perpetual protest against 
them. That protest made Gautier constantly desire to shock the 
Philistines, to say something wicked and offensive. He looked 
about for something that should be the very opposite of French 
middle-class life, and the ideas of the virtuous bourgeoisie, and he 
found what he wanted in the Venice of the eighteenth century, 
the Venice of Casanova. It is not worth while to argue witha 
man who finds the ideal of life in picturesque viciousness. He is no 
more to be taken seriously than the child who revels in dreams of 
an eternity of bonbons. Gautier never was serious about this 
matter, we may be sure; he talked for talk’s sake, to defend a 
dismal paradox, to make what is called a seusation. There seem 
to be people, however, who take the paradox in earnest, and 
Mademoiselle de Maupin for a sort of gospel. They appear to 
have forgotten how that book was written, and they make no 
allowance for the circumstances of Gautier’s youth. 

The ancestry of George Sand, and the strange scenes through 


which her childhood passed, the singular environment of her | 


youth, have often been used to explain, as far as explanation is 
possible, the character of her genius and the fervour of her earlier 
novels. Gautier’s pedigree, as we learn for the first time from M. 
Bergerat, and Gautier’s youth, were scarcely less remarkable. He 
came, like George Sand, from a race of strong and fiery ancestors. 
In his veins, as in hers, ran the blood of kings. His family came 
from the neighbourhood of Avignon, where they were proprietors 
of a curious hill, l’Avangon, which is gradually crumbling away 
and melting into the surrounding plain. Aun ancestor in the reign 
of Louis XV. was ennobled for certain services rendered to the 
State in time of famine. He bore on hisshield three golden soucis, 
with the motto D’or j'ai soucis, The grandiather of the poet was a 
man of Herculean strength, whose life extended over a whole cen- 


tary. Gautier’s father was a Royalist, and during the Terror he | 


helped a number of priests and nobles to escape fr 


om the prison of 
the Glaciére at Avignon. 


It was on the mother’s side that Gautier 


de sensation. 

M. Bergerat enables us to be present at the genesis of this queer 
gospel. He shows us Gautier, a youth exceedingly “ boulevardy,” 
as Americo-Parisian slang goes, a young dandy who wanted to 
amuse himself and to scribble sonnets. His exemplary father, his 
sainted mother, had literally to lock him up in a room with q 
pen, and ink, and insist that he must not go out till he had finished 
ten pages of his lewd romance. He hated writing prose ; he hated 
working; he was already “le martyr de la copie”; but Made- 
moiselle de Maupin had to be composed. Thus was fashioned 
what Mr. Swinburne most absurdly calls “ the golden book of spirit 
and sense,” which was really the safety-valve of an unscrupulously 
clever lad’s animal spirits, and the advertisement of a publisher 
who wanted a “ sensational” novel. The publisher got what he 
wanted in all conscience; as for Gautier the book “ acheva de 
perdre et de grandir la réputation de son auteur.” To all future 
time he was the author of Mademoiselle de Maupin. He never 
shook off the influence of his own escapade, and to his last hour 
his conversation was a reproduction of the preface of his novel. 
He was doomed for ever to produce “ paradoxes cut like precious 
stones”; and his fanatical admirers were doomed to take these 
paradoxes for diamonds and rubies. Gautier was never again to 
‘see life steadily and see it whole.” It became necessary for him 
to sell his time and his genius to the newspapers. His articles 
would make more than three hundred volumes, it is said, of the 
ordinary French size, and, naturally, he had seldom the chance of 
being himself. His rare volumes of verse will always have their 
value for their beauty of form, nor is ita slight achievement to 
have added so much to human pleasure. But the immense force 
of Gautier, the readiness and perfection of his talent, are lost to the 
world, or worse than lost. His very geniality seems wasted, 
ruined by the falseness of the evil times in which his days were 
cast, by the false ideals, the extravagance which possessed French 
society. There are many who feel in reading his works the per- 
sonal charm of Gautier, and to them his will always be a figure 
attractive and mournful. We see him, like le veux Sachem to 
whom he compares himself, prematurely old, outworn with life 
and labour, the last of a race who were, like wandering fires, 
brilliant and unstable. 


SCOTCH DOGMATISM. 


ik appears to be pretty generally agreed that there is a great 
break up going on of the old dogmatic temper once so cha- 
racteristic of Scotch religion, though there may be differences of 
opinion as to the precise extent or the probable consequences of 
the change. No traveller can fail to be struck with visible signs 
of a decrease of the rigid Sabbatarianism once held sacred, 
and it is already becoming difficult to realize the period, 
not so very far distant, when a Free Kirk minister was warned by 
his host uot to scandalize the congregation by appearing in the 
pulpit on Sunday morning with a shaven chin. ate, both 
Free and Established—the latter especially—are said to sit loosel 

to the Westminster Confession now, and Dr. Macleod Campbell, 
who was excommunicated for heresy about fifty years ago, received 
a doctor’s degree from the University of Glasgow before his death. 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, whose theology was of a still 
broader and more eclectic type, wasa layman, but he seems to have 
been popularly accepted ost as a prophet by his fellow- 
countrymen. Dean Stanley, as our readers are aware, is fond of 
figuring in Presbyterian pulpits at St. Andrew’s and elsewhere, 
and is always readily welcomed. And at this moment, we believe, 
the synods of more than one of the three disunited but doc- 
trinally concordant Churches which accept the formularies 
of Jen Knox are exercised by the open disavowal on the 
part of influential preachers and professors of the authority 
of the Longer and Shorter Catechism and Confession of Faith. 1t 
has even been rumoured that, in the event of disestablishment, a 
large section of the ministers of the Kirk would come over to 
the Episcopal Church and bring their flocks with them, not indeed 
from any abstract preference for episcopacy, but in pursuit of a 
wider freedom than the Presbyterian platform seems likely to afford 
them. Be that as it may—and we are not engaged here in pre- 
dicting future possibilities—the change of feeling which has 
recently taken place, if it is not greatly exaggerated, is a sufficiently 


remarkable phenomenon, and can hardly imply less than a serious 
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change, whether for better or for worse, of national character. Our | 


readers may i be familiar with Mr. Buckle’s elaborate 
comparison of Scotch and Spanish bigotry; he even identifies the 
two countries as the most “ priestridden” in Europe. The word 
would no doubt require explanation, when so applied, but the 
meaning is obvious enough. And it may be worth while to show 
by a brief review of the facts, that there was in the temper of 
Scotch religionism an element of dogmatism, or bigotry, or in- 
tolerance, or whatever we may please to call it, distinguishing it 
alike from that of England and of most nations of the Continent. 

It hasbeen observed by a modern writer that there was one country 
where the Puritan ministers succeeded in moulding alike the 
character and the habits of the nation, and that while England was 
breaking loose from oldsuperstitions and advancing along the paths of 
knowledge, “ Scotland still cowered in helpless subjection before 
her clergy.” And one way in which this clerical influence was 
kept up was by fostering the belief in a continual succession of 
miracles, sometimes wrought for the protection or greater honour 
of the clergy themselves, but in most cases miracles of terror. 
Disease, tempest, famine, and other calamities were attributed to 
the direct intervention of evil spirits, who were supposed 
frequently to appear in bodily shape. Sir Walter Scott has 
pointed out in his Letters on Demonology that the Calvinists were 
of all sects the most suspicious of sorcery, and the most eager to 
punish it as a heinous crime. Hence in a country where almost 
every kind of amusement was suppressed or tubooed, and men’s 
thoughts were concentrated with peculiar energy on theological 
ideas, the dread of witchcraft was all but universal. It was not, 
as elsewhere, a superstition diluted by imposture; Mr. Buckle 
has called attention to the remarkable circumstance that among 
all the terribly numerous witch trials in Scotland not a single in- 
stance of imposture is recorded. These trials were almost entirely 
conducted by the clergy, but “the secular arm ” was placed un- 
grudgingly at their service for execution of the sentence. On 
the hideous tortures employed to extract confessions, and 
the punishments eventually inflicted, it is unnecessary to dwell 
here. Suffice it to o e how one traveller casuall 
mentions having seen nine women burning together at Leith 
in 1664, and how in 1674 nine others were condemned 
to be burnt in a single day. James VI.—our James I.—was pecu- 
liarly sensitive in the matter of witchcraft, and had this bond of 
hearty union with the ministers of the Kirk, whom otherwise he 
so little liked. And it is noticeable that, ignorant and supersti- 
tious as the people had been in the middle ages, the first law 
——- witchcraft in Scotland was passed in 1563, and it was not 

1 thirty years later that it began to be systematically carried 
out, The persecution was therefore in a very special sense the 
work of the Presbyterian ministry, or rather of their creed, which, 
partly from political causes, connected with the history of the 

tch Reformation, was shaped more directly on the teaching of 
the Old than of the New Testament. These executions for witch- 
craft came to an end about 1730, but not apparently by the good 
will of the Presbytery, who passed a resolution fifty years after- 
wards deploring the prevalent scepticism on the subject. 

It must not of course be imagined that the dogmatism and in- 
tolerance of the Scottish Kirk showed itself only in the matter of 
witchcraft. There was no less zeal displayed in persecuting Papists 
when opportunity for it occurred. One of the first results of the 
final triumph the in = prohibit- 
ing any priest from celebrating, or worshi m hearing mass, 
under Ag of confiscation of bis goods fer the first offence, exile 
for the second, and death for the third. John Knox publicly de- 
nounced the exceptional toleration of Queen Mary’s private mass 
at Holyrood as “more fearful than if ten thousand armed 
enemies were landed in any of the realm.” At the time 
of the Commonwealth the Presbyterians did their utmost to thwart 
the more liberal policy of the Protector, who was willing to tole- 
rate all forms of Christianity, with the significant exceptions of 
a and -’ They wished those only to be tolerated 
who accepted the “ fundamentals ” of Christianity, and the list of 
fundamentals was so drawn as to exclude not only Socinians, who 
were to be punished with death, but Papists, Arminians, Anti- 
nomians, Baptists, and Quakers, who were to be imprisoned for 
life. In 1645 the Scotch Parliament solemnly protested against 
“the toleration of any sects or schisms contrary to our Solemn 
League and Covenant.” And the Puritans carried with them 
across the Atlantic to the new world the intolerance they had 
— at home. Maryland in the hands of its Catholic founders 

been—much to their credit—the solitary refuge of oppressed 
sectaries of every kind, but when the Puritans gained the upper 
hand there, they at once subverted the existing rule, and enacted 
the whole penal code against those who had so generously received 
them. So again the Pilgrim Fathers revived in husetts 
the Puritan panic about witchcraft, which was dying out in Eng- 
land though still dominant in Scotland. Multitudes were sco ’ 
tortured, and imprisoned on this charge, and many were put 
to death, The vexatious and inquisitorial interference of the 
Scottish Kirk Sessions with every department not only of 
public but private life was another very effectual means of sus- 
taining this rigidly dogmatic spirit. esistance was punished 
by fines, whipping, branding with red-hot iron, public 
of the most humiliating kind. And the sins which 


incurred those penalties, and many of which have till 


very recently lain under the ban of public opinion in Scotland, 
were of the most various and most fanciful kind. For an inn- 
keeper to admit a Catholic to his house, or for a town to hold a 


market on Saturday or Monday, as being too near the Sabbath, 


were sins. It was a sin to visit a friend, to water your garden, 
to shave, to ride, to walk, or to whistle on the Sabbath. To bathe 
was a deadly sin on Sunday, and of very questionable lawfulness at 
any time; a boy had onee been miraculously struck dead while 
indulging in that carnal amusement, and the Glasgow Kirk Session 
in 1691 invoked the aid of the civil power to prevent boys from 
swimming altogether. As Chambers puts it in his Annals of 
Scotland, “to the Puritan Kirk of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries every outward demonstration of natural good spirits was 
a sort of sin, to be as far as possible suppressed,” and thus “ the 
whole sunshine of life was, as it were, squeezed out of the com- 
munity.” The standard of a religious nation was the prevalence 
of universal gloom. 

That this scheme of life is the consistent and logical result 
of the Calvinistic theology is true enough. And we cannot wonder 
that the Scotch, who are a logical ple, should have thus 
exemplified in practice the faith which had been so deeply 
ingrained into their national character. Still less can 
we be surprised to learn that the outward change, which 
has of late years attracted the notice even of casual observers, 
does not stand alone. We may be sure that the Westminster 
Confession must have been subjected to a “ verifying faculty” of 
divines, and the Longer and Shorter Catechism have lost their hold 
over the popular mind, before the tone of ordinary sara and 
practice could undergo any material alteration. hat may be 
the moral or religious results of this change in the long run is a 

uestion on which it would be premature as yet to hazard any con- 
fident opinion, A narrow or prejudiced creed may often be better 
than none, and the collapse of a firmly compacted dogmatic 

stem not unfrequently brings with it, at least for the time, a 

issolution of all religious belief. Thus, as Macaulay observes, 
Catholic countries have become infidel and again reverted to Catho- 
licism, but do not become Protestant. On the other hand it must 
be remembered that the profession, however sincere, of a rigidly 
ascetic code of religious obligation has by no means always proved a 
sure seas for even an average observance of morality. Nature 
will have her revenges, and when the most ordinary and harmless 
recreations are forbidden as sinful, is apt to seek compensation in 
indulgences which no moralist would be willing to condone. The 
charges brought against Novatians in the early ages of the Church 
have been brought with equal greene 3 against Puritans in our 
own day. One vice at all events which Christians of every school, 
as well as non-Christian moralists, are in condemning, is 
reputed to be a special opprobrium of Scotland, and the strictest 
observance of all those minute and oppressive Sabbatarian regula- 
tions to which we referred just now has been found compatible 
with consecrating the day of rest to a quiet but unlimited 
assimilation of the liquid which imebriates but does not 
cheer. And under the old régime to be drunk in private, 
though of course not sanctioned as allowable, toni have 
been accounted a far less heinous ou on the dignity 
of the “ honourable Sabbath” than to whistle in the public 
street. On its theological side Calvinism has in some countries 
shown a tendency to develop into Socinianism, which the 
early Calvinists never hesitated to treat as a capital crime, and 
it will be curious to watch whether a relaxation of the old orthodox 
strictness in Scotland tends in the same direction. Swedenborg, 
if we remember rightly, insisted on connecting the Nicene doctrine 
with Calvinism, and therefore repudiated both together. At pre- 
sent perhaps the prevailing disposition among the Broad school of 
Presbyterian divines is to reject dogmatic restrictions of all kinds, 
whether orthodox or the reverse. But it has not been our purpose 
to late on future contingencies so much as to chronicle exist- 
ing facts. For the last three centuries the national religion of 
Scotland has shown a stern and vigorous tenacity of life which 
has no parallel, so far as we are aware, in any of the Reformed 
Churches elsewhere. It has now, for the first time since the Re- 
formation, entered on a state of transition of which as yet we see 
only the beginning, but which cannot fail, whatever may be its 
ultimate term, to have an important bearing not only on ecclesias- 
tical matters but on the habits and character of the people. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON ON DINING. 


it certainly cannot be said ‘that medical men of our day are too 
austere, or that they fail to take into account that, with 
to food and drinks, there are facts to be attended to which 
neither chemistry nor physiology can explain, and that the human 
organism cannot be looked at as though it were merely a con- 
trivance for assimilating certain substances. Amongst the distin- 
guished men who contributed to the Contemporary Review the 
papers on Alcohol which we spoke of some time ago, several, and 
in particular Sir James Paget, who began the discussion, treated 
the subject broadly, and in what may be called a latitudinarian 
irit. Now another famous surgeon eome forward to talk of 
pm eatable, and shows perhaps even more liberality than the 
writers we have alluded to. Sir Henry Thompson has contributed 
to the June and July numbers of the Ninetcenth Century two 
articles on food and feeding ; in the latter, which is in part devoted 
to the preparation of food, he departs widely from the rules that 
are due to a narrow application of scientific knowledge, and boldly 
speaks of the merits of French cookery, which has for so long been 
regarded by many as an abomination and a snare, condemned by 
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orthodox science, and leading to early dyspepsia and to a premature 


failing of the digestive powers. 

Of what Sir any Thane says on this subject we desire 
now briefly to speak, as his remarks are well worthy of attention. 
We shall not attempt to give any account of his first article, in 
which he discoursed on the nature of the various kinds of food, as 
what he says should be learnt from the article itself, and cannot 
be stated in a summary. Parts of his second article admit, 
however, of being shortly treated; and, though not so instructive 
as the observations in his first disquisition, are well worthy of the 
notice of those who do not affect that indifference which Dr. 
Johnson so severely blamed, and specially of the hospitable 
men who give dinner-parties. These, it is true, have learnt a 
good deal of late; but there is still plenty for them to learn; and 
the efforts of Sir Henry Thompson are likely to be most useful if 
they induce people to give some intelligent thought to what, after 
all, cannot be considered as an unimportant subject. 

n speaking of his article, the first matter to be noticed is one 
which he treats, not, as he ought, at the beginning, but in the 
middle, of his paper. That is the arrangement of meals during 
the day ; and this he classifies under three headings, which are as 
follows:—1. The Continental system of two meals a day. 
2. The system of provincial life (Great Britain), or four meals. 
3. The system of town life, or three meals. The Continental, or to 
speak more accurately, the French, system of taking only a cup of 
coffee and a crust in the early morning, breakfasting at eleven or 
half-past, and dining at seven, is, both from a dietetic and gas- 
tronomic point of view, better than the English ae 
but nevertheless it is scarcely to be desired that the latter 
should be departed from. It is, to a certain extent, 
the result of “natural selection,” and should be adhered to. 
Englishmen who have anything to do—and idle pre are not 
worth considering—like to devote, and generally have to devote, 
the entire forenoon to their work. They cannot possibly abandon 
this for an hour or more at eleven o'clock. An early breakfast is 
then a necessity. Work has to be done in the afternoen as 
well as in the forenoon, and people cannot dine in the middle 
of the day, even if they were inclined to do anything so 
absurd; and, owing to the late dinner-hours that have long pre- 
vailed, for which there are very good reasons, lunch must be 
eaten. The English system has therefore almost inevitably to be 
followed, and, though not so perfect as the French plan, is, on the 
whole, a good one. It is clear, however, that, if three meals a day 
are eaten, one of these ought to be of a light character, and the 
wise man is always extremely cautious at luncheon-time. Un- 
fortunately the unvarying instinct for the wrong in all matters 
relating to the table which marks the female sex leads women to 
follow an opposite course, and to go as far astray as they can. 
They often eat a good deal of substantial food at lunch, and after- 
wards, between five and six o’clock, when they cannot by any 
erg” be hungry, stuff themselves with cake, and drink tea. 

hen dinner-time comes, they have no appetite, just as a school- 
‘boy who has been surfeiting himself at the pastrycook’s has no 
appetite. The schoolboy is scolded, and perhaps dosed ; but 
‘women are allowed to put themselves in the right, and, with their 
usual tact, they take the offensive, and hold forth on the greedi- 
ness of men. It is rather hard that those who feel a healthy 
hunger owing to abstinence and moderation should be attacked for 


‘gluttony by those who have eaten too much; but the righteous 


are often exposed to similar unjust reproach. Idle men, it 
should be observed, follow the same course with regard to meals 
as women, and as they are more apt to run to excess, do themselves 
proportionately more harm; but this is not a matter of the smallest 
importance. An idle man is sure to injure his health in some 
way, and he may just as well do so by overeating as by any other 
kind of self-indulgence. 

This foolish fashion of eating too much does not, however, 


belong to the English system, which, if not abused, is, as 
has m said, a good one. Strange to say, however, its 
princi merit was for long contemptuously ored. When 


properly followed, it makes a late dinner the all-important meal, 
even more important than it is in the French system which gives 
it a formidable rival in breakfast. Nevertheless, Englishmen, 
owing to certain traditions which are not yet entirely exploded, 
persisted for long in making dinner unattractive in the extreme. It 
was either to be unnecessarily simple and monotonous, or else it 
was to be an elaborate, but utterly uninviting, repast served in an 
eccentric fashion, supposed to be based on the method of the 
French cooks, who were respousible for a good deal, but assuredl 
‘were in no way responsible for the astounding menu of the Briti 
dinner-party. Of what this was Sir ry | Thompson gives a 
pathetic poy calculated to awake painful reminiscences in the 
mizds of those who are old enough to remember what may be 
termed the confectioner period of London dinners. He says :— 

No doubt the large dinner has greatly improved of late; but it has by 
no means universally arrived at perfection. Only a few years ago excel- 
lence in quality and good taste in cuisine were often sacrificed in the 
endeavour to make a profuse display. Hence, abundance without reason, 
and combinations without judgment, were found coexisting with complete 
indifference to comfort in the matters of draughts, ventilation, temperature, 
and consumption of time. Who among the diners-out of middle age has 
not encountered many a time an entertainment with some such programme 
as the following: one of an order which, it is to be feared, is not even yet 
quite extinct ? 

Eighteen or twenty guests enter a room adapted at most to a dinner of 
twelve. It is lighted with gas; the chief available space being occupied 
by the table, surrounding which is a narrow lane, barely sufficing for the 
circulation of the servants. Directly—perhaps after oysters—appear turtle 


soups, thick and clear. A consommé is to be had on demand, but so unex- 
pected a choice astonishes the servitor, who brings it after some delay, and 
cold; with it, punch. Following, arrive the fish—salmon and turbot, one 
or both, smothered in thick lobster sauce: sherry. Four entrées promenade 
the circuit in single file, whereof the first was always oyster patties; after 
which came mutton or lamb cutlets, a vol-au-vent, &c.: hock and cham- 
pagne. Three-quarters of an hour at least, perhaps an hour, having now 
elapsed, the saddle or haunch of mutton arrives, of which gentlemen 
who have patiently waited get satisfactory slices, and currant jelly, with 
cold vegetables or a heavy flabby salad. Then come boiled fowls and 
tongue, or a turkey with heavy forcemeat ; a slice of ham and so on, up 
to game, followed by hot substantial pudding, three or four other sweets, 
including an iced pudding ; wines in variety, more or less appropriate ; to 
be followed by a paté de foie gras, more salad, biscuits and cheese. Again, 
two ices and liqueurs. Then an array of decanters, and the first appear- 
ance of red wine ; a prodigious dessert of all things in and out of season, 
but particularly those which are out of season, as being the more costly. 


Of the truth of this description it is unnecessary to speak. 
Happily such terrible feasts are rarely seen now. It has been dis- 
covered that French cooks scarcely know of oyster patties, or of 
lobster cutlets, which usually succeeded that delicacy, and that a 
vol-au-vent @ la Financiére is one of the most insipid dishes of 
the French cutsine. Dinners have been greatly improved, and 
a2 the most acceptable improvement has been that they have 

en considerably shortened ; but there is room for reform still. 
Sir Henry Thompson says, “The large private dinner is still 
generally too long, the menu too pretentious.” Undoubtedly he 
is right. The meal at which sixteen or eighteen persons assemble 
might with advantage be yet further curtailed, and made more 
simple, and we shall shortly endeavour to point out how this might 
be done; but it should be said, in fairness to English hosts, that 
though many of their blunders were their own, in making their 
dinners a great deal too long they were following an error of most 
designers of feasts, and specially of the French cooks. Those 
accomplished men arranged the succession of their dishes on 
arational system which even now is not understood in England; 
but they certainly fell into the error of often giving far too many 
of them. In devising dinners at which each dish was to be offered 
in succession, they seem to have proceeded on an accepted principle, 
that the number of relevés, entrées, and entremets must increase in 
proportion to the number of guests. Thus it appears to have been a 
rule with them that for a dinner of twelve there must be two relevés 
of fish, two of meat, and at least three entrées ; for a dinner of more 
than twelve four entrées, with a corresponding number of 
entremets. Now for such a system no reason could be given. 
It is true that at a repast to which guests are invited there 
should always be considerable variety; but a man does 
not want more to eat when he is one of sixteen than 
when he is one of six, If the object of offering so large 
a number of dishes was to allow guests to choose what they 
liked, they certainly paid very dearly for their liberty of choice 
by having to sit through an interminable banquet ; but it may 
fairly be assumed that the profusion could not be accounted for 
even by so poor a reason as this, It was doubtless due to the 
vanity of entertainers and to the vanity of cooks. A chef of 
distinction, who had to send up a dinner for a good many people, 
thought it due to himself to make that dinner an elaborate one. 
Unfortunately Englishmen, when they adopted the French system 
of dining, thought it necessary to copy this its worst feature. 
They accepted the unnecessary number of dishes which the 
French authorities had declared to be requisite. To the succession 
of these dishes and to their composition the French cooks paid 
the greatest attention ; but these things the Englishman heroically 
ignored. He inverted the order of the feast; and, while he in- 
sisted on having four entrées, he cared very little what those 
entrées were. The result was the lively meal of which Sir Henry 
Thompson has given so graphic a description. 

Now things have greatly changed; but further reform is still 
required, and it may be hoped that, since good sense has been 
brought to bear on the matter, this may be effected before long. 
The senseless tradition that the variety of dishes should increase 
with the number of guests should be cast to the winds; and the 
small dinner which the French cooks consider as fitted for six or 
eight people should be taken as a model. This, which is universally 
admitted to be the most pleasant repast that has ever been in- 
vented, consists of soup, a relevé or grosse piece of large fish or meat, 
two entrées, a roast, usually a bird, accompanied when practicable by 
salad, a dressed vegetable, and one or two sweets. When the 
grosse piece is fish, the first entrée ought to be a substantial one; 
and when the grosse pitce is meat, one of the entrées ought to be 
composed of fish. If thought desirable, of course there may be 
two relevés instead of one; but there should not be any further 
addition to the bill of fare which has been described, however 
large the dinner party may be. No rational man can possibly 
want to take more than six things, exclusive of sweets, at dinner ; 
and if more than these are offered, the result must be either to 
make people eat too much or to bore them by too long a repast. 
Of course the dishes may be of the most elaborate kind, if the cook 
is of competent ability; and either the cook, or the host if he has 
sufficient knowledge, may show no small skill in arranging the 
succession of the flavours ; but into this part of the subject we have no 
wish to enter at present. What we desire to point out is, that in the 
charming little dinner for six or eight there is quite as much 
variety as can be desired, and that there is not the smallest neces- 
sity to increase this when a larger number of guests are to be 
entertained. 

Of such a meal Sir nonse f Thompson gives a sketch which 
shows how well he understands the principle on which wholesome 
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and agreeable repasts are arranged, but in which he has fallen into 
one error. He suggests a Chateaubriand to follow the fish. Now 
a Chateaubriand in London is hardly ever good. This famous 
dish, as we need hardly say, consists of a very thick fillet steak which 
has been cooked between two slices of meat. Owing to the age at 
which oxen are usually killed in France, the fillet is much better 
than it is in England, and is admirably adapted for steaks, An 
— fillet steak is generally but a flabby thing in comparison, 
and is made rather worse by being cooked with meat on either 
side of it. Neither this mistake, however, nor another made by 
Sir Henry Thompson about a sole en matelote Normande, which he 
imagines to be a much simpler dish than it really is, is of any 
importance, and they do not in the least detract from the value 
of his remarks about little and big dinners. He is not quite 
free from superstition with regard to the latter, and recommends 
more dishes than we consider necessary; but he only goes a 
little beyond the margin which we have endeavoured to fix. 
Respecting the succession of dishes he says, as we have said 
several times when treating this subject, that, if there is a 
joint, it should precede the entrées and not follow them; and it 
1s to be hoped that the remarks of a distinguished man who has 
not thought the subject unworthy of his attention may have some 
effect in inducing people to abandon the present absurd system, 
which causes the most substantial dish to be offered at a time 
when the guests cannot possibly have any appetite for it, and is 
based on a total misunderstanding of the plan on which a French 
dinner is arranged. 

Want of space does not allow us to speak of other parts of Sir 
Henry Thompson’s essay, in which he discourses on French 
cookery in an appreciative spirit, if not with any very minute 
knowledge, justly condemns hors d’euvres, and specially the zests 
which precede a Russian dinner, treats of wine with a strong 
feeling tor its pleasant qualities, but with a reserve not unnatural 
in a man who has pronounced against it altogether, and complains 
sadly of public dinners and of the many toasts which are drunk 
at them. Those who feel interest in any of these various matters 
will do well to consult the pages of the Nineteenth Century. They 
will be rewarded by some agreeable reading, and probably will be 
not a little gratified by finding that an eminent member of the 
medical profession can speak of the luxuries of the table with 
much tolerance and geniality. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTENARY OF ST. PETER’S 
UPON CURNHILL. 


A PARAGRAPH which appeared in some of the papers last 
week brings strangely to mind the first of Thackeray’s 
Roundabout Papers, that entitled “On a Lazy Idle Boy.” He 
begins with a notice of the “little old town of Coire or Chur, in 
the Grisons, where lies buried that very ancient British king, 
saint, and martyr, Lucius, who founded the church of St. Peter, 
on Cornhill.” The window of Thackeray’s editorial chamber 
looked upon the church, to which he has elsewhere referred, 
In a foot-note to this particular essay he complains that Stow 
says, according to one authority, Lucius was buried at London, and 
according to another, at Gloucester; whereas Alban Butler and 
Murray, “and the Sacristan at Chur, all say Lucius was killed 
there, and 1 saw his tomb with my own eyes!” This unquestion- 
able evidence is perhaps of the same kind as that which seems 
sufficient for the writer of the ph in last week’s Times. 
It sets out by stating “ that the seventeenth centenary of the 
church of St. Peter upon Cornhill, which was traditionally 
founded [tel Anno Domini 179, is to be celebrated on the 27th 
instant.” hat a “traditional founding” is we cannot pretend 
to say ; but, if it means that the founding took place according to 
tradition in A.D. 179, we can only say that here as often as else- 
where tradition is demonstrably wrong, and that, this being known, 
the remainder of the paragraph is simply astonishing. “ A sermon 
will be preached by the Archbishop ot Canterbury, as occupant of 
the metropolitan see, which is believed to have been transferred to 
Canterbury from St. Peter's upon Cornhill.” There is truly nothing 
like /‘audace ; and the promoters of this, our latest centenary, have 
not stopped short at trifles. They swallow the whole story, from 
the tredtional founding to the esd; and, leaving out of sight the 
very few hard facts which can be brought to bear upon their 

sition, are probably thankful that the facts on their own side are 
‘ewer still, and therefore the more easily defended. 

The facts of the case are indeed, on either side, of the most 
meagre description. If we ask what and where is Cornhill, we 
may find some kind of reply in a careful survey of the old levels 
and the situation of Roman interments. From them we find that 
in the year 179 of the Christian era, Cornhill was actually a hill 
above the Walbrook—neither Cornhill nor Walbrovok bearing 
English names then—and that it was outside the Roman walls. 
The later wall, built probably under the successors of Constantine, 
included Oornhill within its circuit. So much for the situation. 
Now, with respect to the church; what is the first authentic 
mention of it? There is no reference to its existence in the 
“loving agreement” between the citizens and the Bishop of 
London in 1228, as to the episcopal rights over the soke of Corn- 
hill. In 1300 the ward is spoken of as being in the parish of St. 
Peter. In some editions of Stow there is a mention of the church 
as far back as 1230; but the first year of the fourteenth century is 
the earliest actually occurring in a contemporary document. And 
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Stow himself speaks with the utmost contempt of an inscription 
ona“ table” in the church—“I know not by what authority, 
but of a late hand ”—in which mention was made of Lucius and 
the Archbishopric. “Archbishops of London,” he observes 
cautiously, are “hard to be proved and therefore not to be 
affirmed.” 

Here, then, we find that in the thirteenth century the Bisho 
of London and the citizens had some controversy as to the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction on Cornhill; a little later we find a church of St. Peter 
there ; a little later still we have various traditions and legends 
connected with it and its foundation. The conjunction of the 
name of the “ prince of the apostles” with that of the bishop is 
quite enough to account for any similar medieval fiction, but it 
is not enough to account for the revival of a silly tale in the nine- 
teenth century, and that, too, in spite of Stow’s decided negative. 
Those, then, who quote Stow in defence of the celebration of this 
seventeenth centenary add to the historical absurdity an insult to 
the first and greatest of London antiquaries. 

With regard to the transfer of the metropolitan see from 
St. Peter's upon Cornhill to Canterbury we are fortunately in 
possession of fairly distinct and unquestionable facts. There is no 
occasion for the exercise of a negative process of induction as in 
treating of the foundation of St. Peter's Church. If in the time 
of St. Austin, as the tablet-—which is still extant—affirms, “the 
archbishop’s see and pall” were removed “ from the foresaid church 
of St. Peter upon Cornhill, unto Dorobernia, that is now called 
Canterburie,” there would be some mention of the transfer in the 
very complete instructions given by St. Gregory to his missionary. 
These instructions and other documents relating to the conversion 
of England have been printed repeatedly, and may be found in full 
in Haddan and Stubbs. The pope, though it was unquestionably 
his desire to male London the seat of the Archbishop of the 
Southern Province, does not say a single word about any previous 
archbishops; nor, —- he commends the existing British 
bishops to the brotherly love and teaching of Austin, does he give 
the slightest hint that he had ever even heard of an Archbisho 
of London in the old time before him. Further, there is the well- 
known fact that certain bishops of the old British Church survived 
in the West and disputed with St. Austin; but though several 
lists—one of them at least as early as the twelfth century—of 
these bishops remain, no mention of any archbishop or any metro- 

litan see is made, and London itself is not so much as named. 

he archbishopric of Canterbury is a new foundation. The belief 
entertained by the framers of the paragraph rests upon a tradition 
of the fifteenth century, reported by Stow in order to be rejected 
with ignominy. 

The whole subject would be beneath serious notice, but for the 
setenve about the Primate andthe Primacy. It is, of course, well 
for everybody, and especially well for the charity to which the 
collections are to go, that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
preach upon Cornhill. But it is going too far, even in people who 
“believe” the absurd legend about Lucius, to ask a prelate who 
occupies such a dignified position to preach on a seventeenth 
hundredth anniversary. We shall soon, perhaps, have a celebra- 
tion of the “ traditional foundation ” of the world. What dignitary 
will preach on that occasion, and what church may be selected to 
hold it in, we cannot say. There is evough of interest in St. 
Peter's upon Cornhill without the use of such questionable ways as 
this for stirring up Te ggg feeling. The present church is quaint 
beyond most of Wren’s; the interior has some unusual features 
which commend it, especially the roof, to the notice of modern 
architects; the wood-carving is superb in places; and the 
key of St. Peter forms the weathercock of a spire 170 feet 
in height. In 1872 the church authorities might have cele- 
brated the “duocentenary” of Bishop Beveridge’s appoint- 
ment to the rectory. Or, if they wait till 1895, they might 
celebrate the death of the first-recorded rector five hundred years 
before. Or, if they must have something of a legendary character 
to help out the facts of their parochial history, they might cele- 
brate a few years hence the first mayoralty of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, who in 1411 gave the advowson of the church to the City. 
In the paragraph quoted by the Times “ it is hoped that many of 
the civic authorities, as well as archeologists, will attend” on the 
27th instant ; and as this hope is put upon the ground that the 
patrons of the church are the Lord Mayor and Corporation, we have 
nothing to say against it. If the whole festival had been put on 
similar grounds it would have been well. The archeologists who 
attend may also be content to go back to 1411; but if they go 
furtherand pry into the subject of the “ traditional foundation,” they 
will have no difliculty in finding plenty of encouragement to believe 
all things like the promoters of the seventeenth centenary. In Le 
Neve’s Fasti, for instance, there is a list of all the Archbishops 
of London, and some very early chroniclers, such as Bishops 
Ralph of Diss and Ralph of Baldock, are quoted in support 
of it, But early as these two Ralphs are, belonging respec- 
tively as they do to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, their 
evidence wants a millennium or more of being in any sense con- 
temporary. The whole subject of the early ecclesiastical history 
of loka is very well worthy of study. Like the municipal 
history of the City, itis of great importance, and has still to find 
competent treatment at the hands of writers acquainted with the re- 
sults of recent investigations. It seems to be a fact that no distinctly 
British churches can be identified in London, the oldest dedication 
mentioned being that of St. Paul’s, of which Beda speaks when he 
narrates the circumstances attending the preaching of Mellitus, 
whom Ethelbert of Kent seat to convert the East Saxons. It 
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would be difficult to prove that the remains of no British or 
Roman churches were to be found in Saxon London at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century; but in the absence of any evidence 
on either side it would be still more dillicult to prove both that 
such sacred sites existed, and that they were adopted by the 
missionaries of St. Gregory. The continuance of the Roman city, 
until it became the chici city of the kingdom of Essex, can indeed 
hardly be doubted ; but of its municipal life, and especially of its 
ecclesiastical life between the invasion of Hengist and the reign of 
Ethelbert, we know absolutely nothing. The presumption against 
the list of British archbishops given by Baldock is overwhelming, 
and the legend of the “traditional foundation ” of St. Peter’s upon 
Cornhill cannot even be traced so far back. Much later stories, 
such as those of the foundativus of Ely Cathedral and of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, have been examined and found wanting; but 
the promoters of the present celebration can plead that learned 
and eminent men were induced in late years to sanction similar 
centenaries at both places. But the thousand years claimed for 
Oxford fade into insignificance before the seventeen hundred of St. 
Peter upon Cornhill. 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


O* Friday in last week the Comédie Francaise 
Gaiety Theatre L’Etourdi and Piiliberte. 
plays is in many ways curious. It is the surviving form of the old 
jan comedy, surviving by the force of Moliére’s undeveloped 
genius. This genius shows itself in the play unmistakably, but 
so crudely, that nothing short of the fine acting of the Frangais 
could make the pantomimic business of L’Etourdi a thing worth 
serious attention on the stage apart from its interest in connexion 
with Moliére’s career. The cast of the piece was admirable. M. 
Delaunay played Lélie and M. Coquelin Mascarille. M. Coquelin 
hes ps never acted better than he did.on the occasion to 
which we refer. He was safe in such a part from the reproach of 
exaggeration to which he has sometimes laid himself open, and 
there was not a feature, look, or intonation, in the greater part of 
his performance, which was not perfect. Oddly, or naturally, 
enough, the one fault in his Mascarille gained him more applause 
than his many merits. It demands, no doubt, much cleverness and 
study to acquire the faculty of speaking with intolerable rapidity 
without any —— etlort, but the trick is one which an actor of 
M. Coquelin’s talent and accomplishment could well afford to leave 
alone. M. Delaunay’s Lélie was a perfect embodiment of the 
character. His aspect rave throughout the notion of the ingenious 
foolishness and fatuous content which belong to the part. His 
scene of delighted laughter over his own disastrous invention was 
irresistible, and the gradual change from the marvellously natural 
laugh tothe suspicion that he had after all been lessclever than he had 
thought, was the very height of comedy. M. Coquelin the younger 
played Trufaldin with much comic torce; M. Garraud took the 
of M. Barré as Anselme with credit to himself; Mmes. 
oyd and Bianea acted well as Hippolyte and Célie. Of M. 
Augier’s Philiberte, which followed L’ Etourdi, we spoke some time 
ago, when this pretty comedy was given in the Rue Richelieu; 
and we need only say now that our adiniration of Mme. Broisat’s 
impersonation of the heroine is if anything increased. 

Saturday morning Fuy Llas was repeated, and on Saturday 
evening, for the last appearance of the Comédie Francaise in 
London, a mixed programme was arranged. The evening began 
with Gringoire, which was followed by the fifth act of Hernani. 
M. Febvre recited M. Coppé's Bénédiction; M. Jean Aicard’s play 
Darvenant was performed ; and the visit of the Francais to London 
was brought to a close with M. Pailleron’s L’Etincelle. In 
Gringoire M. Coquelia played even more admirably than before, 
but gave us no reason to change our opinion that while his per- 
formance is as fine artistically as anything can be it just misses 
being great. M. Coquelin cadet a as Simon, and gave a 
life to the part in which his predecessor was wanting. 


ormed at the 
he first of these 


. The notion 
of giving a detached act of Hernani on the last night of the 
season was not perhaps more happy than that of giving a detached 
act of Phédre on the first night of the appearance in London 
of the Comédie Frangaise. But the audience was no doubt 
anxious to see Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who, for unknown reasons, 
had thrown up the part written for her in Davenant, and it was 
obviously impossible to give the whole of a long play. Mme. 
Bernhardt, as usual, gave the tender passages of the seene with 
exquisite effect; but we have never heard her deliver so badly the 
famous lines 


Tl vaudrait mieux pour vous aller aux tigres méme 

Arracher leurs petits qu’a moi celui que j’aime. 
The finely conceived gesture with which she flings herself in front 
of Hernani was injured by an apparent miscalculation of distance, 
and the actress's voice was terribly overtaxed. M. Mounet Sully 
displayed all his merits, and his faults were but little noticeable. 
The rush across the stage at the end of which, and not till then, 
he perceives Ruy Gomez and starts back from him with out- 
stretched arms, was oddly imagined and somewhat oddly exeeuted. 
M. Mounet Sully showed tue poetic feeling in the last part of the 
seene. Davenant, by M. Jean \icard, the author of the verses which 
M. Got recited on the first night of the Comédie’s present visit, 
turns on the story that Davenaut was a natural son of Shakspeare’s. 
The play's objects are to pay a graceful tribute to Shakspeare, and 


of her powers in the various recitations from Shalspeare and the 
song put into young Davenant’s mouth. The part, as has been 
said, was written for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, and it wou!d be un- 
gracious, under the circumstances, to criticize Mme. Dudiay’s per- 
formance of it. M. Got played old Davenant with true feeling and 
skill, and Mme. Provost Ponsin was, as usual, excellent in the part 
of an old servant with the strange name of Ketty. ‘here are 
some undoubtedly fine lines in the piece, and M. Aicard’s trans- 

lations from Shakspeare deserve high praise. He has known 
where to be literal and where to aim at catching the spirit rather 
than the exact words of his original, and in saying that he has 
generally caught this spirit we pay him the best cf compliments, 

But, as to Davenant as a whole, it may be doubted whether it has 
“vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction.” With the 
repetition of M. Pailleron’s charming comedy, Z'E/incelle, the ap- 

pearances of the Comédie Francaise at the Gaiety Theatre were 
brought to an end. The disturbance caused by people coming in 
and out during the performance was almost as great on the last 

nicht as on the first. 

We have already observed that in one way the performances 
given on this occasion have been less remarkable than those given 
in 1871—that is, as nearly all the company came over, there has 
been no necessity for putting actors of the first into parts of the 
fourth or fifth rank. But it is undoubtedly well that English play- 
goers should see the first dramatic company of Europe as it really 
is, with its imperfections as well as its beauties, and without a 
very large company it would have been impossible to give such 
plays as Hernani and Ruy Blas. Other striking differences be- 
tween the two visits paid to London by the members of the 
Francais may be observed. In 1871 the first performances of 
the Comédie were played to scantily filled houses, and it was 
only by degrees that people discovered the value of what was being 
offered to them. This time there was a rush for seats from the 
very beginning. This time also Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, whose 
fame has arisen since the former visit, was with the rp yt and 
it seemed for some time as if many frequenters of the Gaiety 
Theatre had come to the conclusion that the aim and object 
of the Comédie Francaise was, or ought to be, to play up 
to Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. Fashionable people went mad about 
the gifted actress; her name seemed to fill the air; one could 
go nowhere without hearing it. The Times, with character- 
istic fatuousness, devoted a leading article to the question of 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s going to America; and M. Albert 
Wolff wrote an attack upon her, which was replied to both 
by Mme. Bernhardt and M. Zola. But, in spite of the storm 
of agitation which seethed round the name of Mme. Bernhardt, or 
perhaps partly as a reaction from it, it was finally discovered that 
the Théatre Francais, as_a whole, was almost as important an in- 
stitution as Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, a fact of which practical proof 
was given in a letter from Mr. Hollingshead published in 
Monday's Times. It is to be regretted that although the actress’s. 
performances have perhaps never and nowhere before excited so 
much enthusiasm, yet she has not once in the course of the season 
been seen really at her best, and indeed on some occasions has 
acted in a manner astonishing to those who have watehed her 
career in Paris. Where great force has not been demanded she has 
generally given full justification of the position which she holds; 
where great force has been demanded, she has too often employed 
weak violence in its place. Thisis not altogether surprising when 
one remembers the amount of work of various kinds which Mme. 
Bernhardt has undertaken; but it is not the less unfortunate. 

M. Mounet Sully was, like Mme. Bernhardt, new to the London 
stage. We have dwelt many times on this player’s merits and 
faults. There can be little doubt that he has in him the ——- 
of a great actor. He has poetic imagination and perception, a 
every natural gift which a tragedian can desire, aud he has 
improved greatly in his art during the last few years. He is still 
unequal, not from want of study as far as thinking out a 
goes, but from want of knowing how to produce with certainty 
the effect which he aims at, and to communicate his own emotion 
to his audience. Whether he will become a tragic actor of the 
highest rank, or remain an actor of evident genius who may play 
magnificently well one night and magnificently ill the next, rests 
with himself. 

Among other sociétaires M. Laroche, whose art has steadily 
improved, has been conspicuous by his absence; while M. Worms, 
who is new to England, has found too few opportunities of ex- 
hibiting his remarkable talent and skill. In Le Marquis de 
Villemer and Le Fils Naturel he was admirable, especially so in 
the latter, because he succeeded in giving a true ring to M. 
Damas’s rubbish while he was speaking it. But in Charles Quint, 
in Hernan, he was heavily handicapped by recollections of M. 
Bressant; and in Célio, in Les Caprices de Marianne, he was un- 
fortunate in his costume, 

Mme. Croizette, Mmes. Barretta, Broisat, and Samary were also 
new to the London stage. Mme. Croizette was but moderately 
applauded at first, but her great talent made itself felt by degrees, 
and finally she took her proper place. The three other actresses 
mentioned have been unitormly successful in their own lines. 

It is from one point of view unfortunate that the English public 
has not had an opportunity of seeing M. Volny, who, like many 
other young actors, was at one time talked of asa possible suc- 
cessor to M. Delaunay. But, on the other hand, no one would 
have liked to see less in jeune premier parts of M. Delaunay, who 
seems as young now as he was in 1871. In one sense this 


togive adistinguished actress an opportunity for displaying the range | perennial youth has been a disadvantage to him, for it has associe 
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ated him so much with youthful parts that the public has been 
slow to learn that he can be as admirable in some of the cha- 
racters left vacant by M. Bressant’s lamented retirement as in 
the young heroes of Moliére and Musset. But so perfect an artist 
as M. Delaunay must end by vanquishing prejudice, and he has done 
so both in Paris and in London. It has been well said by a con- 
temporary that M. Delaunay gives beauty to everything that he 
plays; but it is less easy to understand the following sentence to 
the effect that his “culture” and accomplishments are not unques- 
tionable. It is impossible to conceive art more finished than M. 
Delaunay’s, whether he is playing a hare-brained young man of 
modern life, a mixed character of Moliére like Alceste, or such a 
personage as the Duc de Richelieu in Mile. de Belle Isle. Every 
part that he undertakes is a complete impersonation, and it is diffi- 
cult to see what reference his “culture and accomplishments,” 
whether questionable or not, can have to this. It would be about 
as much to the purpose to say that his hats were or were not 
generally well brushed. 

With the exception of M. Thiron, whose art is also in its way 
all but perfect, and of M. Maubant, who has been seen too seldom, 
the rest of the leading soctétaires were over here in 1871, and 
during the present season have played the same kind of parts 
which they were playing then. 

The yeneral effects of the Comédie’s visit have been various, and 
not uninteresting, It has ca many persons to spend a certain 
namber of evenings in front of the stage with their eyes intent on 
books of Moliare or Racine, and many others to talk and walk in 
the middle of tine scenes because they considered it to be the right 
thing to vo to see the Comédie Francaise. It has given M. Sarcey 
the opportunity of discovering that the English are not altogether 
@ savage nation, and that there may be faults even in Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt; and it has enabled the 7zmesto print column after column 
of stale stuff about the history of various French plays, followed by 
<ritical remarks, the dulness of which was relieved by certain eccen- , 
tricities, among which the one to the effect that On ne badine pas 
avec [amour should be re-arranged so as to deprive it at once of 
its meaning and its title will be notorious for a long time to come. 
It may have some effect on the reputation of M. Dumas fils, whose 
work ns we venture to say, been rated at its true value. It has 
commonly been supposed that the dramas of this author would 
not be acceptuble in England on account of their immorality ; but 
no one who visited the Gaiety during the late season can think 
that the audiences which were attracted to that theatre were in 
the least liable to the charge of prudery, or that they would not 
have tolerated a great deal if only he had been amused or 
interested. M. Dumas’s plays, however, failed either to amuse or 
interest. People were attracted to L’Etrangére only by the fact 
that Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and Mme. Croizette played in it, and 
that M. Coquelin, M. Thiron, and M. Febvre were known to be 
almost at their best in the parts allotted to them; they were bored 
by Le Fils Naturel ; and they found Le Demi-Monde wearisome. 
M. Dumas’s plays might or might not be immoral; but one 
thing was clear about them, they were dull. The forbidden 
fruit was tasted and found to have no savour. Perhaps the fact 
that this writer's pieces were found to be intolerably tedious by 
audiences who were quite above being shocked, and had no 
dislike whatever to naughty wit, may tend to lower M. Dumas’s 
hitherto very exaggerated reputation. The Comédie’s visit has also 
enabled many French actors to learn that there is such a thing as 
good acting in England. They have been able to see at least two 
theatres where comedies are mounted and acted with unsurpassed 
care and finish, and while they have been here Mr. Irving has 
been managing his theatre on the Francais system of a frequent 
change of bill, but with a disadvantage which at the Francais is 
never in the way. No premier réle at the Francais would dream 
of appearing six or seven days a week in various important parts. 
This is what Mr. Irving has done, with the cares of management 
on his shoulders at the same time, and, possibly because he was put 
on his mettle by a spirit of friendly rivalry, he has never acted better 
than during this season. 

On the whole, in spite of certain absurdities which have been 
associated with it, it cannot be doubted that the visit of the 
Comédie to London has done good in every way to dramatic art, 
and lovers of that art should be grateful to those who made the 
visit possible. 


MR. TURNERELLI AGAIN. 


R. TRACY TURNERELLI is losing his health. The | 

4. burden which an ungrateful statesman has laid upon him is 
greater than he can bear; and the gold that was destined to press 
the brows of the Premier is now entering like iron into Mr. 
Turnerelli’s soul. If it werea crown, instead of a wreath, the head | 
of its unfortunate possessor could not be more troubled and uneasy. 
Mr. Turnerelli is, in fact, suffering from an acute attack of the 
disease known as the white elephant ; and he is now so completely 
upset that he is forced to announce his intention of taking a 
“much-needed holiday.” Before starting, however, he has taken 
eare to set his affairs in order. He leaves the wreath at his 
bankers’, and he leaves “Lord Beaconsfield and my ill-requited 
endeavours to serve him to a just, unbiassed, and discriminating 
British public.” We have no doubt the bankers will take proper 
care of the wreath, and we feel that we can equally trust 
the British public to look after Lord Beaconstield and 
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| born after his due time. 


Mr. Turnerelli’s “ill-requited endeavours.” 


It must, indeed, 
be a solace to Mr. Turnerelli in the midst of his sorrow 


to feel that his sufferings have at least served to bring him 
into contact with that distinguished body the British public. That 
he is oppressed with care we must all allow; but, on tho other 
hand, he isno longer obscure. His hopes and his disappointments 
are now the property of the whole British nation, who will follow 
with interest the reviving influence of country air upon his ex- 
hausted energies. And Mr. Turnerelli himself is evidently aware that 
he is now as much a part of the national treasure as the wreath 
which he has lodged at his bankers’. From the tone of his letter 
we feel sure that he would not have ventured to take a holiday 
without duly acquainting the nation, and even now there is reason 
to fear lest he should be waiting for some formal approval of his 
summer plans. Short of a plebiscite, it is hard to say how such 
approval could be conveyed to him, The question might of course 
be submitted to the constituencies at the next general election ; 
but, unfortunately, Lord Beaconsfield is quite as dilatory in 
making up his mind as to the dissolution as he was in 
sending a definite answer about the wreath. On the whole, 
therefore, we should strongly recommend Mr. Turnerelli 
to wait no longer. He is evidently worn out and urgently requires 
rest. The task of collecting pennies from 52,800 working-men is 
in itself no joke, and when to this Herculean labour there is added 
the pain of disappointment, we can well understand that Mr. 
Turnerelli should be disposed to leave everything to a discrimi- 
nating public and start away with his Seas 

But while Mr. Turnerelli is taking his rest the discriminati 
British public, in whom he has put his trust, must not be idle. It 
behoves us all at this moment to reflect upon the best means of 
extricating this unfortunate gentleman from the pitiable plight 
into which he has fallen. For the moment the wreath, with the 
Turnerelli family plate, is in the safe keeping of the bankers ; but it 
obviously cannot remain there, and when Mr.Turnerelli comes back 
the embarrassing question concerning its ultimate destiny will crop 
up again. Rest and country air may possibly serve to revive 
the patient for this once; but no man’s health could stand 
repeated attacks of this kind, and some day or other the 
problem will have to be resolutely encountered. Mr. Turnerelli, 
we must frankly acknowledge, has done all that lies in his power 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion, and the British 
public must do the rest. He has offered to return to the sub- 
scribers “every farthing” of their contributions, but the sub- 
scribers, strange to say, areas obdurate as Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Premier refuses the wreath,and the working-men refuse to take back 
their pennies. “It isa significant fact,” writes poor Mr. Turnerelli, 
“ that from every quarter L addressed, out of so many thousands of 
subscribers, I have received one request only to return any subscri 
tion, and that one from Mr. Thomas Brooke, of 12 South Parade, 
Leeds, whose contribution shall be duly placed in his hands a little 
later.” Mr. Thomas Brooke bids fair to become quite as celebrated 
a character as Mr. Turnerelli himself, and we think the restoration 
of his penny, or of a portion of the wreath of corresponding value, 
would make a very interesting public ceremony, for which we feel 
sure the conductors of the Agricultural Hall or the spirited manager 
of the Royal Aquarium would gladly offer their premises. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Turnerelli had some such plan in mind when he wrote 
that Mr. Brooke's contribution should be returned “ a little later,” 
for on no other hypothesis can we explain the reason of what must 
appear to Mr. Brooke a vexatious delay. But, after all, the return 
of a single penny would scarcely solve the question. The golden 
chaplet would still be practically intact ; and the British nation, to 
whom Mr. Turnerelli confides his troubles, must definitely make up 
its mind as to what is to be done. For our own part we cannot 
but wonder that no one has yet had recourse to a plan that has 
been found so efficacious in the solution of other, and not less per- 
plexing, problems. It is astonishing, we think, that none of the 
subscribers have applied to Mr. Gladstone. A postcard from the 
ex-Premier might set the whole question at rest; and, until 
Mr. Gladstone has given his halfpenny utterance upon the 
subject, it would seem to be almost presumptuous for inferior minds 
to offer any suggestion. Failing such an inspired postcard, 
we really do not see what is to be done. Mr. Tarnerell 
himself ype we Amr a lingering hope that the indifference 
of the subscribers to the proffered return of their pennies 
may avail to change the Premier's decision. “ Will Lord 
Beaconsfield,” he timidly inquires, “interpret rightly this 
generous act of 52,800 working-men?” We fear not. If we 
rightly appreciate the attitude of Lord Beaconsfietd, his heart is 
hardened against Turnerelli. Not all the plagues of Egypt, not 
even the importunity of Turnerelli himself, would now sutflice to 
induce the obdurate statesman to be crowned at Sydenham, Like 
many other men of genius, this unfortunate garland-maker has been 
He has been seduced by the sumptuous 
glitter that characterizes the literary style of the young i 
and he has forgotten that he has now to deal with the wholly dif- 
ferent character of Lord Beaconsfield. “Those,” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, when he was showing his establishment to a new pu 
“who seek for heartless splendour will not find it here,” and Mr. 
Turnerelli will be equally disappointed if he thinks to 
find in the grave leader of the House of Lords even 
a remnant of that taste for luxurious display which animated 
the pen of the youthful novelist. It is too much, in s 
to ask a statesman who has already given himself a garter to 
submit to be decorated with a golden wreath at the Crystal 
Palace. A man might as well be invited to retire from the tumult 
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of active life to tke peaceful seclusion of Madame Tussaud’s ; and 
if Lord Beaconstield were to consent to be crowned at Sydenham, 
it would be only logical that he should forthwith be taken to end 
his days in the establishment in Baker Street. We would there- 
fore most earnestly entreat Mr. Turnerelli to abandon once for all 
the hope of placing this golden embodiment of 52,800 pennies 
upon the Premier’s brow. The acceptance or rejection of such a 
gift cannot be made a party question. It might perhaps be taken 
up by the Irish obstructives; but their hands are already so full 
with “cats,” military and marine, that we doubt whether they 
would now greatly care for such constitutional arguments as could be 
based upon Str. Turnerelli’s wreath. And yet the harassing question 
again recurs, what is to be done with it? If it is allowed 
to remain at Mr. Turnerelli’s banker's, it will get sadly tarnished, 
and, with the many painful associations it would revive, we can 
scarcely expect Mr. Turnerelli to wear it himself. There would 
seem at first sight to be something almost incredible in the diffi- 
‘culties Mr. Turnerelli has to encounter. Experience shows that 
there exists a recognized mode of disposing of most things, from a 
troublesome Parliamentary question to a second-hand tea-kettle. 
“There is even a class of persons known to the police who have an 
organized system of disposing of stolen goods; but, alas for poor 
Mr. Turnerelli’s peace of mind, there is no way at all of disposing 
of a golden wreath! We know not indeed whether this unfor- 
tunate gentleman in his despair has yet made trial of the columns 
of our spirited contemporary, the Exchange and Mart. If report 
speaks truly, an advertisement in this journal will sometimes 
succeed where other means have failed. It isa common occurrence, 
we believe, for the possessor of a canary to —- it for a 
church service, or for the owner of a bicycle, wearied of violent 
exercise, to barter his useless vehicle for a brood of Brahma 
fowls. It might at least be worth Mr. Turnerelli’s while to make 
the venture. The advertisement, which could easily be made 
striking and attractive, might run somewhat in this style :—‘‘ A 
golden wreath, in excellent condition, made for an eminent states- 
man, but never worn, and admirably adapted for poets-laureate or 
conquering heroes, will be exchanged for a place under Govern- 
nient or some other form of political preferment.” We feel assured 
that a well-worded paragraph to this effect might lead to business ; 
and, after all, if Mr. Turnerelli’s “ endeavours” were “ requited,” 
he might ultimately forget the disappointment of having lost the 
giories of a Crystal Palace féte. 

And if this should not succeed, there is, we think, only one 
course open to Mr. Turnerelli. He must abandon the Premier 
and appeal directly to the Crown. He must, in short, present a 
humble petition to Her Majesty, praying for the establishment of a 
amuseum for the reception of white me a A suitable building 
might easily be found at South Kensington; and perhaps, with 
the help of Sir Henry Cole, the Albert Hall could be obtained 
for the purpose. We are confident that such a museum would 
be speedily furnished with the most interesting objects. There 
may not be many persons in precisely the same position as Mr. 
Turnerelli; for it obviously requires a certain exceptional dis- 
tinction of character to be able to make a golden wreath on the 
chance of finding a statesman willing to wear it. But there 
are in this world numbers of unfortunate persons who are bur- 
dened with white elephants of one kind or another. Lord 
Beaconsfield might even be persuaded to make a contribution 
himself, and who knows that the Irish University Bill might not 
be found one day peacefully displayed in the same glass-case with 
the rejected chaplet? Mr. Turnerelli, of course, would be 
appointed the curator of the galleries. He would thus be per- 
manently before the public and beside his wreath, and he would 
be able constantly to explain to country visitors how the gift that 
had been scorned by a statesman had at last found a resting-place 
among the national treasures. We think it is not too much to sa 
that Lord Beaconsfield owes it to Mr. Turnerelli to establish suc 
a museum. Lord Beaconsfield bas blighted the simple garland- 
maker’s life and prematurely soured his generous heart, and it now 
only remains to provide for his old age. And this is the only 
mode in which Mr. Turnerelli can be permanently associated with 
his great enterprise. Evidently he cannot as a private citizen keep 
the wreath, for it is not his; and he cannot get rid of his golden 
burden, for the Premier will not wear it and the working-men 
will not take it back. Let him then be constituted its public 
— and protector, and let the unbiassed and discriminating 

ritish public to whom he appeals be able to gaze from generation 
to generation upon the chaplet which Turnerelli wove and the 
haughty statesman would not wear. 


ARCHITECTURE IN AND OUT OF BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


WO Architectural Exhibitions are now on view in London 
—the drawings at the Royal Academy, and the actual build- 
ings in the streets, the former also covering the country as well 
as the shadow-land of the unexecuted ; otherwise, in comparison 
with the real performances, of much inferior interest. For the sake 
of brevity we shall simply indicate the presence of any drawing 
in Burlington House by quoting its number in the Catalogue. 

The merry masquers who revel under Queen Anne's banner 
continue as before to render substantial homage to that Gothic 
which they affect to despise and pretend to supplant, by a 
capricious use of all the effects in which it stands superior 
to the stiffer classical, while the claims of the heterogeneous 


features of their designs to constitute a style, or to rally 
a school, are, as their successive tendencies manifest them- 
selves, becoming more and more shadowy. They cannot com- 
plain of disfavour, or plead that they have beeu refused the 
fair chance of displaying their capacity; for not only are they 
dotting London over with scattered specimens, but they are 
actually carrying out two quarters of the town with all the ad- 
vantages in either case of the amplest space, and the most 
unsparing recourse to the sinews of war. In the case also of the 
Chelsea Embankment, the surroundings are most propitious for 
the experiment, which is being made on a strip of river-bank 
between the old-fashioned garden of the Apothecaries Company 
and the quaint trees and houses of Cheyne Walk, while the view 
across the Thames is that of the growing avenues which line 
Battersea Park. Moreover, the clearance allows of the building 
of lateral streets in a corresponding style. The result is a 
picturesque effect of stationary scene-painting, and a row of houses 
which seem really comfortable as far as the number of rooms and 
modern mechanical contrivances go, but which would have been 
more comfortable had some of their authors only felt themselves 
free from the obligation of reproducing the narrow doorways of 
the period. 

Among the architects who compete on this area are Mr. 
Norman Shaw, Mr. E. W. Godwin, Mr. Phene Spiers (1153), 
whose design is marked by rather too salient contrasts of red and 
yellow brick, and Mr. Croft (1163), author of the so-called Carlyle 
House, a sumptuous structure with almost too complex an out- 
line for the scale, with, however, some telling recesses and a free 
use of moulded terra-cotta. Cadogan Square will also test the 
capabilities of “Queen Anne” on a scale sufficient to content 
its most earnest champion, and here it is put on its mettle 
by the challenge thrown down to it by Mr. Street in his red brick 
town houses developed for modern use with the details of Late 
Middle period or Early Flamboyant (1174). We think the venture 
will be a success. It differs from Sir Gilbert Scott’s experiment 
in the absence of any trace of Italian Gothic. 

We do not pretend to catalogue the sporadic specimens of 
Queen Anne about London. Every dawdler in the West-End 
must have observed Mr. Norman Shaw’s experiment, with its odd 
little angle turret, on the Duke of Westminster's estate in Oxford 
Street, and Messrs. Goode’s large shop in South Audley Street. In 
the City, Mr. Peebles is building houses in that type of “ Queen 
Anne” which makes one think of Anne of Denmark in Watling 
Street and Rood Lane. In the engravings, which led us to hunt 
them up, they seem picturesque, with sufficient space for well- 
studied effects of light and shade. But the engravings show what 
they might have been more than what they are. 

The gabled block of offices in red brick, which has been built 
down Salisbury Street, Fleet Street, is successful from a certain 
business-like simplicity ; and we may say the same of Mr. West 
Neve’s warehouses in Devonshire Street, City (1137), in which the 
architect has recollected that much light is a tirst demand in such 
buildings. A row of red brick houses, of what we can best call 
Charles I. architecture, though with some late features, has been 
raised by Mr. Christian behind Amen Court, St. Paul's, and is 
meant for the residence of the minor canons. They are far more 
pleasing than many other structures with much greater pretension. 
The little square tower, with the pyramidical capping which 
forms their chief feature, also appears in Mr. Christian's Glynde- 
bourne, Sussex (1068). Mr. Edis’s new house, 157 New Bond 
Street (1132), carried out in Jacobean, is one of the most pleasing 
experiments of the new school which we have seen. The oriel, 
starting at the floor level of the third story, and rising to the height of 
that and the one above till it reaches the gable, shows composition. 
It is a pity that the gable is only decorative, masking the real roof 
which runs at right angles, Of course the yawning shop front on the 
a is the inevitable misfortune of architects who rebuild in a 

ondon business street. We prefer this house to Mr. Edis’s more 
ambitious venture in stone at the corner of Bond Street and 
Conduit Street, in which the style adopted is a sort of free treat- 
ment of Italian. There is, however, considerable piquancy in the 
tourelle with its open loggia. We leave the prodigious North- 
umberland Avenue Hotel, by Messrs. Giles and Murray, and 
the vast Christian Knowledge Society's House opposite, to 
the judgment of the passers-by, and, advancing along the Em- 
bankment, are confronted at the Middle Temple with a very 
costly experiment in the Francis I. style by Mr. E. M. Barry. 
The lawyers deserve all praise for building their altar 
to the Graces, and we see in this construction a generous 
resort to the aid which sculpture gives. But we wish that the 
architect had not felt himself compelled to follow the horizontal 
lines of adjacent structures. With all the aid of very pro- 
nounced dormers, the whole pile remains square and horizontal; 
while the circular towers at the angles, with their cupola-topped 
lanterns, are too low, and at the same time stand too much de- 
tached from the main mass to give adequate aid to the compo- 
sition, We reserve the New Law Courts till the central pile 
asserts itself. DGetween them and Lincoln's Inn Mr. Waterhouse 
is carrying out in Carey Street (1094) a large Court of Chambers, 
in what, to its great architectural advantage, is not a quadrangle, 
for the architect has the practical sense to use the lines which he 
finds ina way which is both convenient and picturesque, and more 
ae gee | as to the cut-off angles with their open recessed 
oggias. ‘The style is a sort of free Gothic with ample window 
spaces ; and the combined colouring of the red brick and the terra- 
cotta, in which the decorative features are moulded, is rich and 
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soft. Mr. Waterhouse’s nearly adjacent offices for the Providential 
Assurance Company (1101) at the corner of Holborn and Brvok 
Street are in the same style and materials. It is not equal to the 
Carey Street Court, though helpful to the London landscape from 
its lofty bulk and site. Now that Sir Gilbert Scott’s reconstruction 
of chambers in Lincoln’s Inn in most orthodox Tudor has been 
completed we can appreciate the quiet and simple dignity of the 
mass. Mr. Waterhouse’s huge Natural History enon at South 
Kensington is by this time sufficiently advanced to enable us to form 
a judgment on the whole. We do not believe in conventionalized 
Romanesque as the architecture of the future. But once in a 
way, and as an experiment, and particularly when it serves as the 
vehicle for so large a development of terra-cotta in which we are 
still learning our lesson, we are glad to see it make an appearance. 
The pile from its size is certainly effective, and the cluster of 
towers would be picturesque for a long distance but for the woful 
fact that some of them are chimneys in masquerade, or, when the 
Museum gets to work, not in masquerade. The central hall is fine 
and recalls the nave of a Romanesque minster, the triforium reap- 
pearing for its legitimate purpose of a gangway, and we believe 
that the scientific authorities are satisfied with the accommodation 

rovided. ‘That the Museum should stand in a hole is due to 

r. Ayrton’s austere economy. 

Mr. Waterhouse reappears at Cambridge in the new Hall and 
Library of Pembroke College (1102). These are built of brick. 
The Hall in legitimate Perpendicular would deserve praise if it 
did not stand on the site of one which ought never to have been 
razed; but the Library, with its outlandish steeple, is sadly out 
of oo? Cambridge offers another sample of Neo-Perpendicular 
in Mr. Basil Champneys’ Divinity and Literary Schools for the Uni- 
versity (1117), built at the angle of All Saints’ Passage, the 
Divinity portion being due to the munificence of the late Professor 
Selwyn. The architect has strangled his own conception by 
his inordinate profusion of detail and a capricious counter- 
changing of brick and stone, which does not, of course, come out 
on the Indian-ink sketch which is exhibited. Oxford is repre- 
sented by a proposed new Quadrangle for Merton College by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson (1164). We pray that the Quadrangle may for 
ever stand proposed, for its being accepted would be a national 
calamity. What Merton is historically and architecturally we 
need not repeat here. Mr. Butterfield’s addition to it was a mis- 
take; yet he, at all events, tried to follow suit.. But Mr. Jackson 
boldly tramps up with a pretentious Jacobean town house, centre 
and wings, curvilinear roofs to the turrets, Dutch dormers, and an 
iron rail with stone piers in front—everything to tell of worldly 
self-sufficiency and ease, nothing of the student's life of thought 
and work. At any College this conception would stand self-con- 
demned from the total want of appreciation of Collegiate 
feeling with which it is marked. At Merton, contrasting and 
jarring as it would do with library and chapel and all the other 

longings, it would plant itself as a negation of taste and a 
defiance of history. 

Among the varying allurements of the Queen Anne Proteus, to 
some of whose doings we shall have to recur, two country houses 
stand out honestly and ably executed in domestic Perpendicular 
with an excellent effect. Mr. Blomfield’s Denton Hall, Grantham 
(1071), is well acctdenté and yet compact in plan. The sky line 
is cleverly varied by the juxtaposition of gables and of two 
of those low square towers, which are a marked feature of 
that method. ne of these is emphasized by an angle turret. 
The chimneys also play their appropriate part, and oriels are 
thrown in where wanted, while Air. Blomfield has not spared 
that judicious use of foliation and tracery, the absence of 
which is the chief drawback of more pronounced’ Tudor. Mr. 
Norman Shaw's Adcote, Shropshire (1177), is his diploma work as 
R.A. This stately composition represents a rather later phase of 
the style than the one adopted by Mr. Blomfield. There are no 
square towers, but the gables are deployed with great skill, while 
the windows, effective as they are, except in one place, are bare of 
tracery or foliation. As a whole this house is certainly very suc- 
cessful. We take chief exception to a certain very low-pitched gable 
which stands almost in the centre of thedrawing. Itis architecturally 
os correct, but undeniably ugly. In contrast with these houses 

. Stevenson’s Ken Hall, Norfolk (1069), in prudish Queen 
Anne, is mean and insignificant. Mr. Sulman’s Harestone, Cater- 
ham (1074), of the same style, is much better. Except for the 
windows, we should call it “Charles I.” Messrs. George and 
Peto are competitors for the favours of the same 
with a method in which “ James I.” influences are predominant, 
though strongly dashed with Dutch peculiarities. Their 
Barrow Point, Pinner (1086), a villa sensibly made to range 
with the road, so as to hoard all the ground beyond, has a 

deal of homely picturesqueness about it; and their Coffee 
ouse, Streatham Common (1087), appears to be well suited for 
its object. In Hillier's Almshouses, Guildford (1149), these 
architects essay a work which is difficult from its apparent sim- 
eey~smee a row of small one-storied almshouses, and as 
‘ar as a drawing can speak, they seem to have reached creditable 
results, The style is a sort of free Jacobean. Mr. Ingress Bell's 
Grange, East Sheen (1175), seems a respectable specimen of the con- 
ventional cross between the sixteenth andeighteenth centuries. Mr. 
Ernest Lee’s Bank at Colchester (1182) is of a higher order of merit, 
Mr. Calcott’s pair of houses, Wandsworth (1138), is a pattern card 
of styles in a Queen Anne framing, tolerably picturesque, we dare 


say, in a London suburb. Mr. Sedding’s 1159) looks 
libs an old half-timbered house of the South tern type. 


We hope it is as comfortable within as Blessing outside. Mr, 
Langham’s Country House (1168) also grapples with half- 
timbered construction. Mr. T, Roger Smith’s selected design for 
the Hospital for Consumption, Mount Vernon, Hampstead (1173), 
isa very large pile which does not seem to carry Queen Anne 

efully. We trust that the lovers of Italian will be com- 
orted by Mr. Corson’s heavy and squat School Board Offices (1080), 
and Municipal Buildings and Free Library (1114), both at Leeds. 
Mr. Emerson's Takhtsingji Hospital, Bhavnagar, India (1113), is 
in Europeanized Oriental, and we do not pretend to judge of it by a 
drawing, in which the effect no doubt is pleasing. 

We have still to notice some ecclesiastical buildings. Mr. Street 
submits designs for four parish churches, in all of which his revived 
affection for, and accomplished mastery of, the pure English Pointed 
of the Middle period is conspicuous. Among the alterations in and 
additions to St. Mary’s, Monmouth (1092), we cannot tell what is 
old and what new. The whole is a stately cross church in flow- 
ing Pointed. St. Mary Church, Holmbury, Surrey (1107), is a 
well thrown up composition of the absolutely Middle period, con- 
sisting of a nave and chancel, with a gabled chapel to the north, and 
a wooden bell turret of the local style. The church at Speenham- 
land, Berks (1133), is a virtual rebuilding. The tie-beam roof 
of the nave, and the waggon-headed one of the chancel, with 
the five-light east window, are refreshingly English. The new 
spire and western transept, added to the tine church at Bourne- 
mouth (1158), make it still more than previously one of our re- 
presentative new churches. Messrs, Carpenter and Ingelow’s chapel 
at Lancing College (1108), or more correctly, the crypt of the 
future chapel which is for the present used by the College for 
worship, shows that we have again learned how to build solidly and 
simply. The drawing hardly does justice to the real excellence 
of this very impressive work. Those who have seen Mr. Henry 
Walker's striking church at Armley, a quarter of Leeds (1146), 
must regret that it has been skied by the hangers. The real 
building is a large cruciform pile, with a square east end con- 
ceived in Yorkshire First Pointed. ilethe church is impressive 
outside, the interior is still more so, the general effect somewhat 
recalling that of Mr. Pearson’s noble and now completed concep- 
tion, St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, to which we are glad to be able 
again to call attention; although the aisles are not, as in the 
latter church, reduced to the function of ambulatories. Mr. Walker 
also exhibits a design (1127) for a church at Potternewton, Leeds. 
Mr. Blomfield’s Church at Wentbridge, Yorkshire (1136), is a 
simple crdss design, with a central tower of a type which is common 
in the south of England. Mr. J. O. Scott shows his towers at St. 
Paul’s, Manchester (1112), the feature of which is a fleche risir 
from the crossing of two saddlebacks. The change from the solid 
mass below to the needle above is too abrupt. 

Mr. Street’s bird’s-eye view of St. Margaret’s Sisterhood at East 
Grinstead (1143), including the Chapel and Guest-house, is a well 
thought-out conception, varied in the expression of the different 
buildings according to their importance, and, although pictu- 
resquely grouped, concentrated on a compact plot. The little 
building which stands at an angle on the left front is a happy 
coup. St. Gregory's Church, Monastery, and College, 
by Messrs. Dunn and Hansom (1082),is a spacious Puginesque 
conception, appropriately crowned by an apsidal minster with its 
lofty spire. We cannot, however, understand why the plan 
appears to be so straggling. “ Licentious,” as implying no carnal 
a but only an extravagance of imagination, was a 
avourite word with old-fashioned writers. It somehow occurred 
to us when we descried Mr. Eldon Deane’s strange dream of a 
Convalescent Home on the Sea-coast (1088). Messrs. J. A. Hansom 
and Son are authors of a Roman Catholic Church and adjacent 
Priory at St. Mary Church, Devonshire (1166). Here no attempt 
is made to fuse the buildings into a college-like mass; eac 
stands, as it were, independently, while each in itself is a creditable 
desi 


London offers some interesting specimens of the now common 
of recasting the ugly churches of past generations 
in compliance with modern ideas of art and decency. Some 
have undergone this salutary process both inside and out, 
while others have only been treated internally, and amo 
the ventures of the latter class none is more wonderf 
than Mr. Street’s handling of the Chapel of the Wellington 
Barracks in Birdcage Walk. Only a small apse at the east 
end shows that something has been done, otherwise the Church 
is still, to the passer-by, the same barnlike a ge hanging 
on to a Doric portico as of yore. Inside, it been transformed 
into a basilica, with just enough of the northern church to individu- 
alize its site and use. The semi-domical apse, when the gold- 
grounded mosaics are completed, will be a distinct advance in ex- 
perimental ecclesiology ; while the chancel, with its black and white 
marble cancelii, its pulpit and lectern, reproducing the ambones, 
is a clever and practical reproduction. The nave arcade is cast in 
a graceful Romanesque, and there is considerable merit in the idea 
of an arcaded series of Scriptural and ecclesiastical worthies in the 
aisles, to be carried out by way of memorials in a low tone of 
mosaic. Mr. Blomfield’s recasting of the interior of St. Mark's, 
North Audley Street, also deserves much commendation. To 
those who know the repulsive interior of this church as it was 
launched in the days of George IV., the stately and religious 
Romanesque fane into which it is transmuted tells an unmistak- 
able tale of progress. St. Peter's, Eaton Square, by the same 
architect, is more than a recasting, as it includes a new transept 


and chancel in which Italian, so to say, has been made to speak 
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Romanesque. Mr. E. F. O. Clarke's recast in Romanesque of 
St. Mary, Woolwich (1082), gives no indication of the actual 
building. ‘The new form which it is to assume is that of a nave 
with aisles, and a correctly-arranged chancel contained in a 
spacious semi-circular apse with two tiers of windows, arranged 
arcade-wise. There are alternative suggestions for the west tower. 
There is always a risk in forming an opinion from a sketch; 
but if the work, as it will be completed, is really represented by 
the exhibited drawing, it will well deserve praise. 

The abiding penchant of the Roman Catholic Church for 
the rival style appears in the ecclesiastical side of the Exhi- 
bition of 1879, under special circumstances. We need not 
‘dwell upon Messrs. Goldie and Child’s Dominican Church at 
Waterford (1134), where a basilican interior is overladen with 
rococo details. The competition for the church which the 
Oratorians mean to build at South Kensington is re nted 
in the prize design, and in specimens of the four of the un- 
successful ones. Mr. Herbert Gribble, the winner, only exhibits 
the interior (1099) 5 but as the Building News has published a 
series of the designs, we can judge of the conception as a whole, 
and we must say that our verdict is not very favourable. We are 
not so unfair as to depreciate a composition in acompetition where 
Italian was obligatory, from any preference for the rival style, for we 
know that there can be noble and religious Italian like Brunelleschi’s 
San Lorenzo and San Spirito at Florence, as there can be Italian in 
which heavy and incongruous ornamentation distracts the eye from 
what would as likely be, without that ornamentation, a clumsy and 
unsatisfactory proportion. Mr. Gribble flanks his western facade 
with two steeples, but he spreads the front so wide as to discon- 
nect them from the mass, possibly because from the defective 
height he found it impossible to combine them with the 
main pile; while for their cappings he chooses the ignoble 
outline of a concave cone loaded with wreaths. A central 
dome was, we believe, one of the stipulations of the contest; 
and in London the noblest type of dome exists in St. Paul's, 
with the elevated contour of the dome itself, and the alti- 
tude of the tambour which raises it from the body of the 
Cathedral. Yet Mr. Gribble gives us no tambour at all, and the 
dome, nestling upon, not soaring from, the pile is of a depressed 
section, so that it will form no feature at all in the sur- 
rounding age Internally, the cove of the apse is simpl 
coffered, thus throwing away the chief opportunity for high 
decoration. ‘There are three bays to the nave, of which the 
most easternly has a quadripartite vault, with just a little 
domical skylight; and the next to it a regular dome, rising 
+> its skylight. What the third one may be we cannot 
te Mr. A. J. Adams’s tender appears only in a drawing of 
the interior (1157), which makes us desirous of knowing more 
of a design ir which the harmonious combination of width and 
height has been studied, while advan is taken of the 
roof spaces for paintings or mosaics. Mr. G. Gilbert Scott gives 
a design (1100, 1122), of which the interior is too cavernous in 
effect, and the dome, though standing on a distinct tambour, wants 
altitude. The cornice and roof in Messrs, Goldie and Child’s interior 
(1110) crush the-substructure. But, of all the designs exhibited, 
that of Mr. G. Nattress is quite the most strange (1089, 1097), 
with its odd, ill-adjusted reminiscences of Romanesque, in a west 
front which looks like a confused dream of San Miniato, and, as 
the substitute for a triforium inside, a series of shallow seg- 
= panels, with a statue in front of each, like a sentinel before 

is box. 


THE OPERAS. 


ee our last article Lohengrin has been given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, M. Candidus taking the tenor part. He 
has a voice of true tenor quality, which he produces very well, 
and his performance was on the whole good; his vocalization is 
far above the average,and though he has not much histrionic 
power, yet he moves gracefully, and his knowledge of the stage 
enables him to go through the usual business of the part quietly 
and well. He made some few slips which appeared to us to be 
rather due to want of study of the music than to false intonation. 
M. Candidus and Signor Galassi (Telramundo) may be con- 
gratulated on having at last solved the problem of arranging 
a good fight for the duel scene in the first act, and thus pre- 
venting the interruption of one of the most serious situations 
in the drama by the laughter which most of the fights which 
we have seen in performances of Lohengrin in England have 
excited. The rest of the cast was the same as in former years, 
with the exception of Mile. Tremelli, who played Ortruda; she 
has made great progress as a vocalist, though the quality of her 
voice has rather deteriorated ; it is to be hoped that this may be 
due rather to the weather than to any permanent cause. Her 
acting was very good, and to some extent original. As yet she 
has a tendency to exaggeration and over-acting which no doubt 
further experience will tone down. One of her best and most 
artistic scenes was after Ortruda’s interruption of the bridal 
procession from the steps of the Cathedral in the second 
act, when Mlle. Tremelli’s byplay, as she eagerly looked 
round and through the crowd to watch for Telramundo’s appear- 
ance, was not only thoughtfully conceived, but well executed. 
Mme. Nilsson’s Elsa was as nt as in former years; if any 
is to be found, it is that she shows even i 
power in the latter part of the scene in the bridal ber, 


general performance was as perfect as before; the grand prelude te 
the last act being perhaps even better played than usual. 

Mr. Gye has produced another of the new works promised 
in his prospectus—M. Massenet’s Rot de Lahore, or It Re 
di Lahore, as it is called in the Italian version; and, to judge 
by the enthusiasm with which it was received by a large 
audience, amongst which were many of the leading mu- 
sicians of the day, we hope that he has made a success 
which will more than atone for the failure of Les Amants de 
Vérone. The work is one of great interest and many merits. It is 
a modern opera in the sense that it is arranged rather on the model 
of a Wagner “ music drama” than on that of an Italian opera of 
the school of Rossini. But, whilst the influence of Wagner is 
clearly felt, and felt for good rather than harm, M. Massenet never 
is driven to imitation. Thus, whilst he takes romantic legend for 
his subject, subordinates musical to dramatic effect, abjures strictly 
formal melodies, and often gives the most important and melodious 

to the orchestra rather than to the voices, we find 
that he does not disdain to use unaccompanied recitative with 
chords for the bass strings, and that he is not always usi 
violin harmonics, restless changes of key, abrupt modulations, an 
startling discords—salient points of Herr Wagner's writing, which 
in the hands of most of kis imitators produce most unpleasant 
effects. Before going on to further consideration of the music, we 
will give a short sketch of the story of the opera. The plot deals 
with the love of Alim, King of Lahore, for Nair, a priestess of 
Indra, and niece of Scindia, the King’s minister. Scindia also 
loves Nair, and requests Timoor, the high priest, to release her from 
her vows. Timoor explains that the King only has power to release 
her, and Scindia (who is ignorant of his master’s passion) then 
angrily denounces Nair as unfaithful to her vows, and goes on to say 
that a man nightly visits her at the hour of evening prayer. Timoor 
insists on proof; Scindia and Nair meetin the temple; she rejects 
his suit; then, upbraiding her for her conduct, Scindia sounds a 
gong for Timoor and the priests to enter; they force Nair to begin 
the hymn to Indra, which is the signal for the appearance of her 
lover, and the King comes'in through a secret door. Timoor 
requests him to lead an expedition against the Mohammedan invaders 
under Mahmoud as a penance for the desecration of the temple. He 
joyfully agrees to do so; Nair is to follow him, and the first act closes. 
The second act takes place in Alim’scamp. His army is routed and 
he himself is wounded. Scindia proclaims himself king, and Alim 
dies; Nair is carried off by the usurper. The third act shows us 
the paradise of Indra. Alim is led in; he begs to be allowed to 
return to earth, as even paradise is distasteful to him without Nair. 
Indra finally allows him to live again, no longer as king, but as 
one of the lower orders, and decrees that his life is to cease with 
that of Nair. Inthe fourth act we find Alim in the clothes ofa poor 
man lying on the palace steps; great preparations are being made 
for Scindia’s marriage with Nair. Scindia enters, recognizes Alim, 
and orders his instant execution ; the priests, however, protect him. 
In the last act Nairis alone in the temple. Alim enters; she 
recognizes him, and, whilst they are renewing their vows, Scindia 
comes in and attempts to stab Alim. Nair, to escape from him, 
stabs herself, thus ending her own life and Alim’s. The paradise 
of Indra opens and the two lovers are received into it. To 
add a contralto voice to the score, a slave, Kaled, is intro- 
duced, who has nothing to do with the action. It will be 
seen from this short summary of the plot that the opera is full 
of strong dramatic situations, and turns upon sentiments and 
emotions well suited for musical illustration. M. Massenet 
may be said to have availed himself fully of these opportunities, 
and whatever minor faults we may find in his music, it is always 
dramatic. It is skilfully written, and often very beautiful. For 
the present we will only select as an example the commencement 
of the second act. The prelude indicates the hurry and noise of 
battle. The rise of the curtain, however, shows us the camp at 
rest, a dance going on, the pretty ballet air for which is carried on 
through short phrases for Nair, Kaled, and the chorus. The great 
fault, however, of the music is the too free use of the full power 
of the orchestra; not only is this fatiguing to the ear in itself, but 
it interferes with the full development of the dramatic ideas, as, 
when even the least strong of the situations is marked by as loud 
an ensemble as can be written, no means are left at the composer's 
disposal to mark the increased importance of any stronger dramatic 
climax. M. Masseénet also has fallen into a rather tricky way 
of accenting the few minutes’ repose which he from time to time 
allows the ear to enjoy by giving a simple melody to the violins in 
unison. 

Signor Gayarré sang Alim, and showed most of the excellences 
and many of the faults of his style. The storm of sound with which 
he had to battle clearly affected his voice, and made his intonation 
occasionally uncertain. Mlle. Turolla took the part of Nair, 
and agreeably surprised us by the strong dramatic feeling which 
she threw into it. The music, though very trying, suited her 
voice and method far better than that of Margherita; and, though 
her acting is still far from skilful, and her gestures want grace, yet 
herdramatic intentions were so good, and she threw so much earnest- 
ness into her part, that she made a strong effect. Mlle. Pasqua 
(Kaled), a new contralto, has an agreeable voice ; but, although she 
sang steadily in the concerted music, yet she delivered the only air 
in the part by no means well, which is the more to be regretted 
as the air in question, “ O vaga innamorata,” is not only melodious, 
but is also a clever bit of “ local colour,” and it was difficult fully to 
understand it as sung by Mile. Pasqua. The success of the opera, 
however, was Greatly due to the fine performance of Scindia by 
M. Lassalle. No noise could drown his voice, which, requiring no 
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forcing, preserved the beauty of its quality throughout the per- 
formance. There was no difficulty of the music which his ad- 
mirable vocalization did not overcome; whilst his power as an 
actor enabled him to make great effect out of the strong dramatic 
situations of the story. The opera affords ample opportunity for 
spectacle, of which full advantage has been taken. The dresses 
are not only splendid, but very correct, and the management of 
the processions and groupings admirable. It is, indeed, difficult 
to believe that the opera has been produced in a theatre in which 
arose the idea of transferring the effects of the elixir vite from 
Faust, who drinks it, to the walls and furniture of the room in 
which itis drunk. The ballets, also, are well arranged, particularly 
the long series of five movements with which the act in Indra’s 

ise opens. In this Mlle. Zucchi appears, and shows herself 
to be a true poetic dancer, with grace of movement and intention 
of gesture. The general performance was excellent, and Signor 
Vianesi conducted with skill and power. 

Mr. Mapleson has produced M. Ambroise Thomas's Mignon 
at Her Majesty’s Theatré—a somewhat bold experiment, con- 
sidering the moderate favour which the same composer's Hamlet 
hag met with in this country. However, the subject is 
better — to the composer's style, and the opera gives 
Mme. Nilsson another part in her English répertoire, and one which 
will add even to the great reputation which she has here. It 
would be tedious and unnecessary toexplain the plot at much length. 
It will be enough to say that the opera opens with the appearance 
of Mignon, worn out with fatigue, asleep in the cart of the gipsy 
tribe who have stolen her, before an inn where are Laertes and 
Filina, who belong to a troupe of strolling players. Lotario, 
Mignon’s father, who, crazy with grief at her loss, is wandering 
about as a minstrel, is also present. The leader of the gipsy tribe 
rudely wakes Mignon, and, on her refusal ta dance, is about to 
beat her, when Lotario and Guglielmo, who enter at the moment, 
rescue her. Guglielmo then flirts with Filina for a while, and 
shortly afterwards buys Mignon of her master. Yielding to her 
entreaties, he allows her to follow him in the disguise of a page. 
Much of the rest of the action is taken up with Guglielmo’s suit to 
Filina, and Mignon’s jealousy, and the semi-comic jealous despair 
of Federico, a youthful lover of Filina’s. At length, during a 
féte and private theatricals at the chateau of Baron Rosenberg, 
Guglielmo tells Mignon that she must leave him. She rushes des- 

rately into the grounds where the noise of the applause gained by 

er rival drives her to frenzy. Asshe is about to throw herself 
into the lake, she is stopped by hearing Lotario’s harp. She runs 
to meet him, curses the house, and prays that fire may overtake it. 
Lotario goes off to set fire to the house ; some of the guests come out; 
Guglielmo seeks Mignon, is detained by Filina, who sends Mignoninto 
the house to fetch her bouquet. The fire breaks out, and Guglielmo 
rescues Mignon. The last act passes at Lotario’s house in Italy. 
Guglielmo has learned to love Mignon, who recovers from the 


illness produced by the shock of the fire; Lotario recovers 


his reason; and 
is shown to be his daughter. M. Ambrcise Thomas's music 
is more pleasing in the last two acts than in the first, but 
throughout it is melodious, skilfully written, and dramatic. 
Mignon’s air in the first act, “ Non conosci quel suolo che di 
tutti é el piu bello?” well-known in concert-rooms as “ Connais- 
tu le pays?” being a most beautiful example of melodious 
writing ; whilst the delicate little gavotte, which forms the prelude 
to the second act, and which is also used as an air for Federico, is 
charming from its quaintness. It is difficult to do justice to Mme. 
Nilsson’s performance of Mignon, which part she performed when 
the opera was last heard in Hated; nothing but a careful analysis 
of every scene could do so. Her singing was almost perfect, whilst 
her acting of the part was delicate, thoughtful, and skilful. The 
varied emotions of sullenness produced by fatigue, the playful 
fun of the wild girl, alternating and struggling with love and 
jealousy, the passion of grief when she finds how strong a hold 

ilina has upon her lover, were all expressed admirably; every 
movement, however apparently unstudied, contributing to the 
effect. Mile. Kellogg sang Filina, and confirmed the favourable 
opinion which we formed of her on hearing her in Aida. Her 
acting of the part was , but perhaps rather too quiet—a fault 
on the right side in playing such a character. The music does not lie 
in the best part of her voice, but she sang it well, particularly the 
retty and catching, if somewhat common-place air, “Io son 


ignon, by the help of a casket of trinkets, | 


itania,” in the second act; but yet we could not help feeling that | 


we were admiring what the artist evidently had been, rather than 
what she now is. Mme. Trebelli in her old part of Fede- 
rico had not much to do, but her singing was beyond all praise ; 
she was particularly success‘ul with the Rondo Gavotte before 
referred to. M. Roudil seemed at a loss for something to do in the 
part of Lotario, and was unable to produce much etlect even by 
the scene in which Lotario recovers his reason. His singing, how- 
ever, was excellent as to method and quality of voice, though dis- 

by the tremolo which, we fear, must be a permanent defect 
of his voice, and not due to nervousness or passing indisposition. 
Signor Campanini was the Guglielmo, and we cannot say that it 
was a good performance; he began in fairly good voice, but before 
the evening was half over he was painfully hoarse. 


The balletyand the mechanical effects of the fire we will not 


notice at present, as neither were quite ready for exhibition. The 
general performance of the chorus and band was very good, and, 
thanks to Sir Michael Costa’s presence of mind and skill, no slip of 
any great importance took place. 


| by 


HOW THE TRADE IMPROVEMENT HAS BEEN CHECKED. 


— weeks ago we directed attention to the symptoms that 
were beginning to appear of an improvement in trade. The 
Board of Trade returns for May showed an increase in the 
exports, which, though but slight, yet coming after the long 
succession of decreases, was hailed as an indication that the lowest 
depth of the depression had at length been passed. The Clearing- 
House returns for the same month likewise exhibited an increase, 
proving that the volume of business transacted in London had 
grown larger. And, more important still, there was a very 
marked revival of speculation. New concerns of various kinds 
were successfully brought out, and the — of stock rose v 
rapidly. Moreover, there was a more hopeful feeling than had 
existed for a long while previously. And some of the commercial 
markets also improved. As abroad the improvement was yet more 
distinct and hopefulness more pronounced, it appeared that at last 
the long-looked-for revival was in reality setting in. During the last 
month the hopes thus founded have been disappointed, and at 
present the gloom amongst businessmen is as great as ever. It may be 
worth while to explain how the change has been brought about ; for 
unquestionably there has beenachange. The appearances on which 
we commented four or five weeks were not deceptive. The 
ground had been prepared for a revival, which would have pro- 
ceeded if events had been propitious. But they have been the 
very reverse. First among the causes of the renewed gloom is 
the persistent bad weather. For eight or nine consecutive months 
we have not had a single week without rain or snow. <A winter 
of unusual severity, continued through the spring and almost into 
summer, has been followed by a June and July of unprecedented 
wetness. The earth is saturated with moisture, the temperature 
is low enough for November, and in consequence the chance of 
even an average harvest is gone. Nor is this all. Barley is as 
bad a crop as wheat, hops and even fruit are spoilt, in many places 
it has been impossible to prepare the ground for green crops, and 
the hay cannot be cut, or if cut, is rotting in the swathe. Alto- 
gether the agricultural outlook is most serious, Farmers, im- 
poverished by four successive bad years, find themselves face to 
face with a fifth, and are beginning to lose courage utterly. Land- 
owners, who have already lowered their rents, look with anxiety 
to the prospect of having to lower them still further. And trades- 
people recognize that for the next twelve months the agricultural 
classes will be still worse customers than they are now. Sho 
keepers, again, see the last opportunity of doing a summer ro 
passing away; and railway shareholders are apprehensive that 
the holiday season will be unprofitable. Matters may turn out 
better than is now anticipated ; but for the moment the depression 
of spirit is extreme. 

Throughout Western Europe the outlook is scarcely better. In 
the South of France, indeed, it is said that the harvest will be fair; 
but in the North it is below the average, and in most neighbouring 
countries it is unpromising. In Spain there has been actual 
failure, and extreme distress is reported to exist around Carthagena 
and Alicante in the Provinces of Murcia and Valencia. In Italy, 
Spain, and France the silk crop has failed; and in France, more- 
over, fears are entertained for wine and sugar. There is thusa 
general impoverishment of Western Europe in prospect. But 
the main effect as yet upon business in this country has been 
through the apprehension it excites that money will by and by 
be made dear. As the harvests of Western Europe are likely 
to prove deficient, the imports of corn from the United States 
and Russia will probably be very 4 And, of course, the 
greater the demand the higher will be the price. Thus it is 
possible that several countries bidding against one another may 
make wheat dear, and may necessitate the ex of a very con- 
siderable amount of gold to pay for the wheat. Free-trade has 
tended to obscure the importance of the harvest as an element in 
the prosperity of the country. While the Corn-laws were in 
force, a deficient crop raised the price of bread, and pressed heavily 
upon the majority of the population. Working men then had less 
to spend upon other things, and many branches of business felt the 
consequences. In those days there could be no doubt of the part 
played by the harvest in producing good trade or bad. But now 
the home supplies of food are smaller than the foreign, and, there- 
fore, the character of the harvest has comparatively little influence 
on the price of bread. Although we have at present had four 
short harvests one after another, wheat has this year been unusually 
cheap. It has been too hastily assumed by many, consequently, 
that the character of the home crops is of little national im- 
portance. This is a gross mistake. e importance of the harvest 
Is unquestionably much less than it was, and it makes itself felt 
in a different way; but it is still real and considerable. Agri- 
culture continues to be the greatest of English industries, and 
whatever atfects it injuriously must in time atfect the whole com- 
munity. While the Corn Laws existed, the adverse influence was 
felt immediately ; now it is felt only after a succession of bad 
— and it is experienced, moreover, not through dear food, 

ut through the inability of the agricultural classes to buy on the 
scale they formerly did from the manufacturing classes. 

A second cause of the check is found in the tailures and rumours 
of embarrassment, of which there have been so many during the past 
month or two. The long depression, from which so many great 
industries have so heavily suffered, has necessarily produced much 
bad trade, There have ruinous losses which must be borne 
somebody. The impression is general that many of these have 
yet to be declared; and rumours have been circulated that the 
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moment has come for the liquidation, that the banks which have 
kept up the tottering houses are no longer willing to bear 
the burden. What foundation there may be for these apprehen- 
sions we shall not take upon ourselves to decide. We are not now 
inquiring into the matter; we are only tracing the causes which 
checked the improvement that was beginning. Among those 
causes, whether well or ill founded, we find the apprehensive 
feeling to which we have been referring. It originated imme- 
diately in a very large number of failures, which occurred almost 
together in several different trades, and in a variety of quarters. 
Houses trading with the East and with the West, with the Con- 
tinent and with the Antipodes, stopped payment in rapid suc- 
cession, as did banks and credit institutions abroad. There was 
no failure of magnitude, but there were so many and under such 
a variety of conditions that disquiet was generated. At the same 
time there were rumours of private liquidations in all directions. 
It is quite possible that these rumours were exaggerated, but in 
any case they produced a sense of insecurity. People did not 
imow whom to trust, and, of course, their suspicions were often 
misdirected. But the result was a restriction of business activity, 
owing mainly to a limitation of discount facilities. - 

Lastly, the new policy adopted by Germany has had a disastrous 
influence. In the month of May there was a rush to import goods, 
especially iron and steel, into that country, before the new duties 
should come into operation. But last month this temporary 
activity had spent itself, and the trade fell off. At the same time 
a feeling of anxiety began to spread upon the Continent. As we 
have already stated once, we are not here inquiring into the 
foundation for the states of mind which we find existing. All we 
have to do with for the present is these states of mind as explaining 
certain economic phenomena for which we have to account. Now, 
as we pointed out last week, protection in Germany cuts off both 
Russia and Austro-Hungary from their accustomed trade routes ; 
and, under circumstances which may arise, might even shut out the 
former of these Empires from the markets of the world. It is not 

rising, therefore, that the Tariff Bill should have excited hostility 
in Russia, or that the press of that country should look upon it 
as intended to injure Russia quite as much as to benefit Ger- 
many. Accordingly the tone of the Russian press has been very 
bitter against Germany. There are even reports in Vienna that 
remonstrances have been addressed to St. Petersburg on the sub- 
jects and that but little satisfaction has been given. Comment 

been excited, too, by the fact that Prince Gortchakoff passed 
through Berlin without visiting Prince Bismarck, and, in short, 
gossip has been busy with a number of signs which are supposed 
to betoken a coolness between Germany and Russia. Taken by 
themselves, the political rumours would hardly deserve notice, but 
combined with the violent wrench of the commercial relations 
between Germany and the two neighbouring empires, they un- 
doubtedly had an effect upon the course of business. The Bourses 
of both Berlin and Vienna were buoyant in May, stocks rose 
much more rapidly than in London, and a sanguine tone pre- 
vailed. When, however, it became apparent that Prince Bismarck 
was resolved to carry the Tariff Bill at any cost, that he would break 
with the National Liberals and reconcile himself with the Ultra- 
montanes, there was a fall, and dulness took the place of buoyancy. 
The change reacted on our own Stock Exchange, and intensified the 
feeling that has prevailed. In the same way, the purely commercial 
markets were atiected. Here in England the true signiticance of the 
apprehensions in Germany, Austria, and Russia was understood 
only by the few; but that apprehension existed, and that business 
activity had decreased was, of course, known, and had its influence. 
In these days of intimate international relations, when the lives of 
nations are so closely bound up one with another, it was not to 
be expected that a change aflecting so profoundly the future of 
central Europe as that just carried through by Prince Bismarck, 
could come into operation without reacting upon a country which 
has such large dealings with all other countries as England has; 
and as a matter of fact, it has reacted upon England. 


REVIEWS. 


LEWES’S PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND.* 


T was understood that at the time of his death Mr. George 
Henry Lewes had ready for press a considerable section of his 
third series of Problems of Life and Mind. And over and above 
that portion which was left in a complete state, there were other 
large sections of his comprehensive philosophical enterprise written 
out in sufficient detail to admit of their being offered to the reader as 
an authentic continuation of the author’s system, if an editor could 
be found sufficiently instructed to supply the requisite order and 
connexion. The notice prefixed to the resent first instalment of 
Mr. Lewes’s papers says briefly that this “ problem is published 
tely in obedience to an implied wish of the author, . . . 

and with no other alterations than such as it is felt certain that he 


would have sanctioned.” We can have no doubt as to what hand | 


it is that is concealed beneath this reserved, yet significant, inti- 


* Problems of Life and Mind; the Study of Psychology, its Object, Sc 
I 


abstractions, “ mental 


mation of editorial care. Purposely veiled and retiring as it is, 
this notice assures us that the further volume promised for the 
autumn will have the superintendence of the one mind which 
combines capacity to range over the field of speculation with loving 
sympathy aiid intimate knowledge of the inmost thoughts of the 
author. 

Under these circumstances natural piety inclines us to wish that 
what is thus presented to the reader may be found not unworthy 
of Mr. Lewes’s philosophical reputation. The examination we 
have been able to make leads us to believe that the present 
volume, though only a thin book of less than two hundred pages, 
will be found even more widely interesting than any part of the 
series which has yet appeared. The sources of this more extended 
popularity are to be looked for partly in the subject itself, partly 
in the mode of treatment. The previous volume, which appeared 
rather more than a year ago, was so largely physiological as to 
dispose many readers to shut up the book and hi: nd it over-to the 
professed physiologist. The present volume is free from physical 
details, and brings us back to pure psychology. And the mode 
of handling is that in which Mr. Lewes especially excelled—a 
mode which may be called controversial exposition. It is a mode 
which has all the advantages of direct exposition without the 
dead inertia of a didactic manual, and all the lively stimulus of a 
debate without the dreariness of a refutation in detail. Mr, 
Lewes was never more readable than in the present posthumous 
volume. 

The subject of the volume is Psychology, but it is not a treatise 
on the laws of mind, but only an introduction to the study of 
psychology. Whatis it we study when we study psychology, 
why do we study it, and how ought we tostudy it? First, is 
psychology a subject of study at all? Is it a science? 
and, if a science, is it not a portion of biology? According to 
Mr. Lewes, psychology is a science, and a separate science, a dis- 
tinct branch of biology. His own definition of psychology is “ the 
analysis and classification of the sentient functions and faculties, 
revealed to observation and induction, completed by the reduction 
of them to their conditions of existence, biological and socio- 
logical.” Without staying to criticize minutely the wording of 
this definition, it must be admitted that it does not explain the 
nature of the thing to be defined; and we hasten to add that Mr. 
Lewes places psychology asa science, combatively, between those 
who deny it to be a science and absorb it into physiology, and 
those who claim for it to be a knowledge of the laws of a separate 
entity called mind. With the latter school of thought, the “ in- 
ductive philosophy of the human mind” as pursued by the British 
doctors of the eighteenth century who derived their impulse from 
Locke, Mr. Lewes makes short work. To these observers the 
phenomena of knowing, feeling, willing, &c., inhered in a subject or 
substance called “ mind.” This substance had none of the qualities 
of ‘‘ matter,” with which it was regularly contrasted. Man was a 
dual being made up of the union of these two antithetical sub- 
stances. This old-fashioned mental science, resting, as it does, 
upon a pure assumption, that of a “something behind” pheno- 
mena, which nobody has ever seen, falls at once when its basis is 
annihilated. The phenom@éna—these are the objects with which 
the science deals; as for the substance in which the phenomena 
inhere, that is a metaphysical figment which can have no place in 
a scientific theory. A substance in which qualities inhere is only 
the abstract expression for the sum of such qualities. Mind, as a 
subject, is nothing but a logical conception of these qualities con- 
sidered as a class. The real agent, of which all the phenomena are 
the actions, is the material organism. 

Mind, then, disappears from the scene. It will immediately be 
inferred that the science of mind vanishes with it. If the pheno- 
mena hitherto known as “mental” are phenomena of the bodily 
organism ; if sensibility is a vital property of tissue, an endow- 
ment of nerves equally physical with any other endowment which 
belongs to them as part of the material framework, then psycho- 
logy must be either a branch of physiology, or it is wholly ab- 
sorbed into it. The only thing known to us is the organism and 
its manifestations. But the properties, functions, phenomena of 
this organism are the subject-matter of physiology. When 
“mind ” and “ spirit” are exploded as nonentities, mere metem- 

and “ spiritual” must also cease to 

as class names denoting aset of phenomena apart. This is the 

inference which a reader would at first sight be disposed to 

draw from Mr. Lewes’s demolition of the old fiction on which the 
psychology of the last century was raised. 

But this inference as to the author’s position would be an 
entirely mistaken one. Mr. Lewes is very emphatic in vindicat- 
ing the existence of a separate science of psychology. He finds 
room for it by aid of his theory of the “twofold aspect.” Sensi- 
bility, though a property of nerves, has a “subjective side,” or 
“psychological equivalent,” to which he gives the name of 
“sentience.” All sentient phenomena are the subject-matter of a 
separate science, and are not within the cognizance of physiology 
at all. It must not, however, be supposed that there are sentient 
phenomena as distinct facts or appearances revealing themselves in 
addition to the sensible affection, on each occasion, of the organ- 
ism. There is but one class of facts; there are two aspects in 
which these same facts may be regarded. In one aspect they are 
vital phenomena, and come under the science of physiology. In 
the other aspect they are mental phenomena, and belong to a 
science of psychology. The difference does not reside in the 
thing treated of, but is a difference in our mode of apprehending 
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the same event. Consciousness testifies only to a diversity of 
manifestation :— 

The vital organism is an apparatus for the transmission of motions, 
molecular and molar. In this view all its actions are mechanical. It is 
also an apparatus for the composition and decomposition of substances. In 
this view it seems to be purely mechanical, and belongs to chemistry. It 
is further an apparatus for morphological evolution and dynamic con- 
sensus—the special phenomena classed as vital. Thus the organism is 
more than an automaton ; it is a chemical laboratory, and a vital system. 
On the subjective side the neuro-muscular system gives place to the soul ; 
its actions are feelings. Here there can be no question either of mechanics 
or of chemistry. The phenomena are no longer movements and decomposi- 
tions. They imply such and are referred to such when their objective ex- 
pressions are employed, as, on the other hand, all objective facts ave finally 
expressible in terms of feeling.—P. 23. 


We have given this statement—one among many reiterated 
statements of the distinction—in the author’s own words, because 
we are not quite sure that we rightly apprehend his doctrine of the 
two aspects. Mr. Lewes seems sometimes to speak as if the fact 
to be taken account of were one and single, but we were able to 
give two distinct accounts of it. He says, e.g. “ the organic state, 
and its corresponding mental state, are the antithetic terms for one 
and the same fact.” (P.24.) At other times he speaks as if the 
organic affection were the pres of a subsequent state, 
sentient or mental, and as if this detached sentient state were the 
material of the science of psychology. There is no such thing as 
mind; there is no such thing as matter; this old-fashioned anti- 
thesis is given up. What there is is an organized body. This 
body is 1. Have I—this body—two distinct sets of changes or 
incidents, one set being physical, and the other set being mental; or 
am I liable to only one set of incidents, which are properly phy- 
sical, but which from another point of view I choose to call 
mental? This is a question which our study of Mr. Lewes’s 
volume, no doubt somewhat hasty, has not yet enabled us to 
answer. 

The old test by which mental sequences were distinguished 
from physical—namely, that the former are revealed in conscious- 
ness—Mr. Lewes abandons. For this there are two very suflicient 
reasons, First, we now know that a very large part, perhaps the 
largest part, of the psychical life of the individual is unconscious. 
Secondly, human psychology involves another most important 
element, the influence of the social medium. Instead, therefore, of 
the old test by which what is mental may be distinguished from 
its physical antecedent, or (are we to say?) manifestation, Mr. 
Lewes introduces the terms “ subjective ” and “ objective.” Hereby 
what was not clear, or precisely declared before, becomes, it seems 
to us, covered with a cloud of confusion. The phenomena about 
which we now speak, and which we still continue to call mental 
(though there is no mind, but only a body), Mr. Lewes wishes to 
describe as “ subjective ” phenomena, and the laws of these phe- 
nomena as “subjective” laws. The changes, neuro-muscular and 
other, of the organism are to be called “objective” phenomena. 
Much emphasis is laid by Mr. Lewes upon this nomenclature, 
which is pronounced “ eminently serviceable.” No use is made, as far 
as we can see, of the distinction thus a , in any part of Mr. 
Lewes’s — volume, and this application of the old-fashioned 
terms adds much to the perplexity of the “‘ two-fold aspect ” theory. 
The terms “object” and “ subject ” were very useful terms in the 
old theory of knowledge, in which they had a well-defined and 

i ble meaning. They did not denote a division of things 
for any other purpose than to explain how we know things. The | 
I, the Ego, the cognizing personality, was taken as subject ; and 
things as they became known to me, the non-ego, formed my ob- 
jective world. This explanation of “ knowing,” which was 
common to all the mental science of the schools which 

tulated the existence of Mind, Mr. Lewes does not employ. 
retains, however, the terms “subject” and “ object,” trans- 
—. to a new application, The ‘ object” becomes nature ; 
and the “subject” human nature. In this arrangement the 
organism, which is I, the Ego, falls under the head of “ object”; 
the old subject has changed its place and become object. Mind 
having ceased to exist, there is no subject; but we are to cail an 
“aspect ” of the object and its phenomena “ subjective.” This is 
certainly perplexing. Such a change in the signification of terms 
could only be justitied by some signal advantage to be gained by 
the change, of which, however, we are unable to detect any trace. 

This line of criticism might be carried further; but we hasten 
onwards to note a few of the interesting points touched in Mr. 
Lewes’s chapters. He defends Introspection, or the testimony of 
consciousness, as a trustworthy instrument of investigation. The 
reaction against the introspective method has been carried too far. 
The knowledge of the structure and functions of the nervous 
system which has hitherto been reached is insufficient to warrant 
us in affirming that we have translated all the facts of sentience 
into definite cerebral processes. Much of what passes for physio- 
logical exploration of psychological processes isonly the translation 
of these processes into terms of hypothetical physiology. Mr. 
Lewes does not value comparative psychology or the study of 
animal life highly as an aid to human psychol It is a study 
in which we are constantly falling into the fallacies of anthropo- 
morphic interpretation. The observation of animals may yield 
material; but it must be used only as suggestion for experimental 
analysis, never as premisses for conclusions. 

Dismissing animal psychology as of small service, and laying 
down the limits of introspection and physiology, Mr. Lewes then 
proceeds to bring into notice an important element in the study of | 
psychology—the experience of the race, Perhaps his chapter on 


the General Mind contains the most interesting pages in the pre- 
sent volume. ‘That history must, in these inquiries, be ht 
in to supplement observation and introspection is no new doctrine, 
It is one which every teacher of mental science in the last century 
was accustomed to inculeate, and is at least as old as Aristotle, so 
that it is amusing to find Comte being credited with the discovery. 
But though knowledge of the human mind was sought by Aris- 
totle in the rise and fall of States and Constitutions, the doctrine 
of progressive development is an acquisition of the present century. 
The logic of science is only made nepene in the history of 
science; moral experience acquires its development through social 
influence, and for art new sensibilities are p erty and nature 
becomes full of new symbols. This leads, lastly, to the conception 
which crowns Mr. Lewes's psychological system—that, ly, of 
“the general mind.” The reader will at once imagine that ke is 
called upon to go back to the Platonic thevries of the “ world-soul,” 
or the Peripatetic speculations respecting the universal reason, Mr. 
Lewes’s “ peneral mind” is something quite different. It is the 
name he gives to what is more commonly called the collective ex- 
perience of the race. Here, again, though readily conceding to 
any writer the privilege of using terms in any sense he chooses to 
detine for them, we are unable to see what is gained by adopting 
an old word, with which all were familiar in another sense, an 
giving it a new definition. It is more than useless, it is even mis- 
leading. When “mind” was used in the old sense, as the name of 
a thing or being—the I, or un integral part of me—it implied a 
permanent possibility of function or active force. This permanent 
possibility of sentience is now transferred to the body, so that in 
preserving the term mind as an abstract term for the sum-total of 
the individual’s experience, an essential part of the meaning of the 
word has been dropped. In the old use of the word the fresh 
spring of thought was the most characteristic part of the idea. In 
Mr. Lewes’s adaptation of it, the registered experience is all that is 
denoted by it. aiving, however, this objection to Mr. Lewes’s 
nomenclature, all thoughtful men will find that his pages on the way 
in which conceptions once assimilated by the general mind become 
necessities of thought are well worth their attention. Even the 
general reader will admit that psychology thus treated becomes 
luminous and fruitful of practical instruction. 


A NOOK IN THE APENNINES.* 


7 English who winter in Italy can never know much of the 
country or the people; and in these days of rapid and easy 
communication they learn far less of them than formerly. You 
no longer jog from Florence to Rome or from Rome to Naples 
under the guardianship of the vetturino who has contracted to 
house and feed you. You have no longer to break the journey 
twice a day, possibly at the dilapidated inn of some stagnant 
little town, where the time hung heavy on your hands and 
you had to stroll abroad in quest of excitement. Then you 
could hardly help using your eyes, and your tongue too, if 
you were fortunate enough to have the gift of languages. You 
marked the manners and customs that seemed most strange to 
you, and got into desultory chat with the groups of loungers 
who leaned over the moss-grown a or smoked and gossiped 
on the piazza before the church. ow the vetturino, with 
his cumbrous though not uncomfortable vehicle, is gone out 
of date, and even post-horses are hardly to be ured for 
money. ‘You take your ticket at a modern railway station, 
and travel by what is pleasantly described as the express. At 
all events, you go straight from city to city, resisting temp- 
tations to loiter on the way and shirking the discomforts of 
the odoriferous albergo. And, once settled at Rome or Naples, 
setting the sights and the scenery aside, you ae 4 as well 
be living in London or Paris. You mix in English society ; 
you sit down to English dinners ; you occupy apartments furnished 
for the English taste; you play whist and read the papers at an 
English club; you look at everything about you through English 
spectacles; and when you go about your allotted tasks among 
ruins and churches, you place yourself in the hands of an 
Anglicized commissionaire, who has been demoralized by long 
contact with your countrymen. Then, as you have arrived in 
Italy with the beginning of the winter, you leave it before the end 
of the spring. You may wait to see the wild flowers bursting out 
all over the Campagna; or you may even have suffered from the 
noonday heat, in excursions to Pompeii or Castellamare. But 
by the time the sun-loving Italians are hoping to bask in the 
genial glow of their summer, you have effected your retreat across 
the snows of the Alps or made the voyage from Civita Vecchia to 
Marseilles. In fact, you have seen the Italians in their winter 
trance, and you take leave of them just when they are reawaken- 
ing to animation. A few English or American families stay 
behind, going into summer quarters at some such as 
Sorrento or the Baths of Lucca. With the best intentions, 
their life must be a dull one. They have not the ent 
of natives to the climate born; nor, with a due sapolinetieds 
own prejudices on the score of decency, can they reduce their 
clothing to a satisfactory minimum. ‘They must simmer till near 
sundown in a siesta behind sunblinds, and emerge from the 


* A Nook in the Apennines ; or,a Summer beneath the Chestnuts. By 
Leader Scott, Author of “ The Painter’s Ordeal,” &c. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1879. 
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confinement limp and languid to recruit their exhausted energies 
in the evening breeze. The consequence is that, so far as obser- 
vation or en t goes, they might almost as well have taken 
flight with fellow-countrymen. They see no more of Italy 
and the Italians in their summer-time than those loitering swallows 
who are believed to hibernate with us may be supposed to know 
of our English ice and snowstorms, 

Very different were the experiences of the English family to 
whose retirement from the heat of Florence to a cool “ nook in 
the Apennines” we are indebted for the exceedingly pleasant 
volume now before us. They saw something of Italian scenery 
and Italian rural habits at their best, and under singularly favour- 
able circumstances. When they left Florence, with the thermo- 
meter standing at 96° in the shade, they withdrew to a little villa 
on an airy height of 2,220 feet above the sea-level, in the heart of 
the picturesque mountains of Pistoia. Of course they at once re- 
covered their energies, and revelled in the beauties of the landscape 
and the fresh sensations that crowded on them. Equally of course 
they had come prepared to rough it, though the reality in some 
respects exceeded their expectations. The ground-floor of their 
new residence was absolutely destitute of furniture. The massive 
articles in the upper rooms seemed adapted rather to an anti- 
quarian museum than to the use of an English family. In the nearest 

i , though of no inconsiderable size, there was neither 
butcher, baker, nor linendraper. So far as the villagers did not 
live on the uce of the soil, their wants were supplied by 
travelling . But if the strangers had left the rs. ward of 
the Tuscan capital behind them, fortunately their wants were few 
and theirtastessimple. They established a daily connexion with a 
neighbouring town by which managed somehow to keep the 
larder replenished. Having got over their first surprise at the 
free-and-easy practice of communism, which gave the villagers the 
run of the villa grounds, even to the extent of holding their sports 
there and making free with the flowers, they found their primitive 
neighbours to be an unassuming, well-meaning folk, who were more 
than — to meet their advances, though they never took an 
intentional liberty. And, having once won the regard and con- 
fidence of the peasants, they had no reason to complain of their 
relations with them. 

We must add that they might have enjoyed their villeggiatura 
much less had they not gone through a preliminary training for it. 
Evidently they were quite at home in the country, though they 
had never before visited that mountain district. They spoke the 
lang fluently, and the very children found friends at once. We 
might have taken Harry, who was only five, for a little prig, had 
he not so obviously picked up, from his nurse or the servants, the 
Italian idioms or habits of expression. He quaintly introduces his 
mother to “a brigandish-looking man, with a slouched hat and 
short pipe,” with a “ See, mamma, this is Pietro, my great friend ; 
he is more than that, I will call him my brother. And that is 
Narciso; he is another brother.” Ida and Isa, little girls of seven 
and eight apenas ran out into the nearest cottages, i 
themselves the friends of the family, and informing themselves 
as to the habits of the household and the very contents of 
the cupboards. A more simple-minded society, indeed, it would 
have been hard to imagine; if they had not absolutely all things 
in common, they freely interchanged mutual services in the way 
of barter. “ When the brothers Bettoni have to thresh, the 
brothers Lenini and Andrucci all assist. Then when the 
Lenini turn comes round, the Bettoni lend their threshing- 
floors and assistance, aad so on all round. If the Bettoni house is 
out of repair, Aunibale comes and gives a day’s work; while, 
if he is in want of a chair or table, his friend Fiore Andrucci is 
perfectly willing to make it.” The author was tempted to envy 
&@ community that seemed literally to carry her back to the golden 
age. If they did not live on acorns, they lived on chestnuts—at 
least for the greater part of the year. Each of the roughly-built 
dwellings had the indispensable seccatoto or drying-room. The 
drying-room is a loft with latticed floor; the freshly-gathered 
chestnuts are piled in it, and a fire is kindled below in a chamber 
where there is no chimney for the escape of the smoke. The 
chestnuts gradually cake into masses, then they are ground to a 
flour of a pinky colour, which is finally baked between heated 
stones into circular cakes of the consistency of leather. Leathery 
as these cakes are, the mountaineers seem to thrive upon them, 
thanks to their digestions and dura ilia. They grow a little 
corn besides, and the ground they cultivate may be said to 
be their own. That is to say, they hold it on a permanent 
tenure, in consideration of giving half the produce to the 
proprietor, and they undertake the care of his chestnut 
forests on similar terms. If the fare is coarse, and if 
they have few luxuries, at least they take life extremely easily ; 
they have ample leisure for lounging, and go to their work only 
when it suits them. Nothing could be more courteously dignified 
than their manners; and in that respect they must be an agreeable 
contrast to the Italians of the South. In the Romagna or the 
Neapolitan States, the peasant proprietor will throw down his 
hoe and rush after the stranger to whine for a trifle. But 
these independent Pistoians, though they —— a kindness with 
gratitude, were always eager to repay the obligation. Once the 
author had revived with a glass of wine a frail old lady who had 
been shaken by a violent fit of coughing; and the next morning 
the venerable patient appeared in the villa courtyard, to present a 
handful of magnificent wild strawberries with an air of intense 
satisfaction. The men, like many mountaineers who have to 
find employment within doors through the long winter days, 


were exceedingly handy with their knives, and were always 
making ingenious toys for the children. Indeed they were so 
like children themselves that it was easy to tind means of re- 
paying them. Next to a kindly speech or a well-timed com- 
pliment, they delighted in having their portraits taken ; and, though 
the lady who is styled “the house mother” pretended to no great 
skill as an artist, her likenesses were always recognized and were 
regarded as extremely flattering. 

One of the party, however—the author herself, as we may pre- 
sume—was very clever with the pencil, and the little volume is 
profusely and pleasantly illustrated. Subjects were to be found 
in infinite variety. The mountain and forest scenery was magni- 
ficent ; the extensive views from the villa were especially enchant- 
ing; the villa itself, with its furniture and fittings, down to the 
ironwork on the doors and the elaborately-wrought keys, were 
well worth drawing; and then there was the picturesque architec- 
ture of the little towns, and the natives with their effective and 
characteristic costumes, It is a happy idea, too, to show by com- 
parison how slight have been the influences of modern civilization 
in that extremely conservative region since the days of the old Etru- 
rians and Romans. On one page we have the Roman plaustrum, 
or wain, drawn by its pair of patient oxen. And on the page 
opposite is the modern ox-cart, with the same solid wheels and a 
similarly-shaped body, and with the animals attached by the yoke 
across the shoulders. A bronze cauldron from Pompeii has its 
exact counterpart in the gees pot in use in a neighbouring 
cottage; while a lamp, which is more graceful than serviceable, is 
modelled on the candelabra from an Etruscan tomb. When we 
add that the writer’s style is as light as her subjects are lively, 
we hope we have done something to recommend an entertaini 
little volume which seems to reflect most faithfully the life it 
describes. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE-* 


| this volume the arrangement of the passages selected has 
been determined not by their form, but by their matter. Prose 
and verse come together, and the same author is laid under con- 
tribution as often as he has anything of importance to say on the 
particular subject under treatment. The specimens are thus made 
to fall under two main divisions, the one being intended to illus- 
trate Roman thought in all its aspects; the other to show the 
characteristics of Roman style. In the first part, therefore, we 
have passages relating to religion, to philosophy and science, and 
to art and letters, while the second gives us specimens of descrip- 
tive and technical passages ; and, lastly, instances of Roman wit 
and humour. Practically the book is a volume of selections to 
accompany thetext of Mr. Cruttwell’s History of Roman Literature, 
and the chronological index of authors cited refers us to the 

of that work in which the passages here cited are spoken of; but 
the plan of the book gives it a standing-ground of its own, and 
takes it out of the ranks of mere collections of extracts either of 
prose or of verse, for the two are generally kept apart. There is 
perhaps no other volume from which, without a word of comment, 
the reader may form a definite and accurate idea of the whole 
range of Roman thought by extracts of suflicient length from 
Latin authors; and if this part of the work has a special value 
for the historical and philosophical student, the second part, from 
the great variety of the passages cited, and the judicious care 
with which they have been chosen, will be scarcely less valuable 
for the student of Latin style. In this part, indeed, the editors 
admit that “ the more illustrious and familiar authors have not been 
drawn upon to an extent at all corresponding to their importance, 
from a desire to do more justice to the comparatively less known ” 
(such as Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Martial, Apuleius, &c.), “ who, 
whatever their independent merits as writers, cannot but be of 
great interest to the student of historical literature.” There is 
perhaps more force in this plea than in the arguments for drawing 
a sharp line between Roman and non-Roman literature ; but there 
is something to be said even for these, and from any point of view 
the book is one which must be, not only useful, but necessary, for 
many classes of readers. 

The work is further intended to supply a storehouse of exer- 
cises in unprepared translation, “a feature of school work the 
importance of which is now fully recognized,” and also to furnish 
models for composition, and passages to be learnt by heart. The 
editors are fully justified in thinking that the work will answer 
this purpose ; and, so far as its general plan and its principles of 
selection are concerned, few improvements could be suggested. 
Unfortunately we cannot say as much for the printing. It is not, 
of course, to be supposed that most or many of those who may 
use this volume will have on their shelves the full texts from 
which the specimens here cited are drawn, or even that they will 
have ready access to them. It becomes therefore a matter of the 
first importance in such a work as this that the task of revision 
should gone through with the most minute and scrupulous 
care. But the misprints are scattered pretty freely over the book ; 
and what with these and with wrong punctuation, some passages 


* Specimens of Roman Literature. Passages illustrative of Roman Thought 
and Style. Selected from the works of Latin Authors (Prose Writers and 
Poets), from the earliest periods to the times of the Antonines. For the 
use of Students. Edited by C. H. Cruttwell, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, ilead Master of Bradtield College, and Peake Barton, B.A., 
sometime Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Griffin & Co, 
1879. 
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xi, (p. 126.) 

There is thus some work left to be done for future editions, 
which we hope may be required; for we look upon the volume, 
not as a book of elegant extracts, but as one which, in a way 
peculiarly its own, shows the reader what Roman thought, taken as 
a whole, really was. Not a few estimable folk, whose learning is 
hardly on a level with their sincerity, are apt to shrink from Latin 
or from Greek literature as portions of the great mass of heathen 
learning, and to think that at best heathen literature is not the 
most edifying thing for Christian minds. Some, perhaps, go on to 
sup that all other ancient thinkers were more or less inclined to 
atheism, and that they all had the same notions about slaves and 
about social and political duties. But even for those who know 
better this volume may be of the greatest use, as illustrating within 
® very small compass the vast divergencies of thought and feeling 
which separated, not merely men belonging to different generations, 
but writers who were contemporary, and who may even have been 
known to each other. The editors, therefore, point probably to 
the chief merit of their book when they express the hope that “ the 
inging together of different, and often conflicting views, will 
show the limits within which Roman opinion varied.” These 
variations are necessarily most conspicuous in subjects with regard to 
which the conflict of thought at the present day is assuming more 
formidable proportions. e origin of things, and especially of 
man, the nature of his life here and the future to follow it, were 
matters which involved ancient thinkers in a labyrinth of specula- 
tion. They were seldom consistent with each other, and very fre- 
quently they were not consistent with themselves. Few, in fact, 
reached any definite and settled conviction; and the nearest 
approach to it was perhaps shown by those who took the negative 
side. From a purely physical point of view, Pliny would scout the 
notion of a continuance of life after death, with a plainness of 
speech which might satisfy even Professor Haeckel :—* Que 
sedes, quantave multitudo tot seculis animarum, velut umbrarum ? 
Puerilium ista delinimentorum, avideeque numquam desinere 
mortalitatis commenta sunt .... (malum) ista dementia 
est iterari vitam morte” (p. 230). To Cicero this notion of con- 
tinued life was so far from seeming a madness that he speaks of 
himself as incapable of being brought to think that great and good 
men could have done what they did had they not felt their own 
living connexion with those who should come after them. 
He is sure that he will meet not only the good of former times, but 
those whom he has known and loved. It is true that in other 
laces Cicero speaks of the alternative notion that the conscious 
ife comes to an end at death ; but he does so only to argue that 
in this case the conflict and the pain of life are ended also. That 
this, however, was only an alternative to be taken into account, 
but to which no undue weight was to be allowed, will be clear to 
all who will read more than merely isolated pages. Cicero lived in 
the faith that the life of man is not to be confined to what we see 
here, as sincerely as Plato did, though perhaps less firmly ; and thus 
the cold negations of Lucretius and Pliny may pass for what they 
are worth, even as expressions of Roman thought. Not less com- 
te and striking is the contrast between the arguments by which 
ucretius (p. 14) thought that he had demonstrated what Pro- 
fessor Haeckel calis the immoral order of the universe and the 
world, and the firm conviction of Cicero (p. 8) that human law 
reflects the higher law of to 

the moral sense of man. 

The narrowest acquaintance with the literature of Greece and 
Italy can scarcely fail to show how vast was the exuberance of 
speculation and hypothesis in almost all questions which fall 
within the range of the physical sciences. The materials for de- 
finite conclusions were wanting, and the thinker seemed to find no 
irksomeness in the task of piling up a mass of theories without 
caring much for reasons which might justify him in preferring one 
to the rest. Thus from Pomponius Mela we have a wonderful 
crop of conjectures on the causes of the Nile inundations. ‘“ Crescit, 
sive quod solute magnis zstibus nives. . . . defluunt: sive quod 
sol hieme terris propior, et ob id fontem ejus minuens, tunc altius 
abit, sinitque integrum, et ut est plenissimus surgere: sive quod 

ea tempora flantes Etesiz” (p. 180), and so onwards with some 

-dozen more disjunctives. In moral questions also, unha 
pily, there was uncertainty enough ; but had masters generally 
acted as Seneca said that they ought to act, there is no doubt that 
the sting of slavery would have been well nigh taken away. It is 
something to have his trenchant condemnation of those who think 
of their servants simply as money, and of their death merely as an 
event by which so much is taken out of their pockets. “Nec 
ignoro alios hujusmodi casus nihil amplius vocare quam damnum, 
eoque sibi magnos homines et sapientes videri. Qui an magni 
sapientesque sint, nescio; homines non sunt” (p. 96). But the 
very form in which his thought is expressed betrays the smallness 
of the minority in which he finds himself. 

The editors have done well to give large extracts from the story 
of Cupid and Psyche. It is told by Apuleius with singular 


beauty, and, apart from its interest for comparative a. a 
the romance is noteworthy for its approach to the modern style of 
narrative. The simple form of the sentences, and the smoothness 
with which the tale runs on, seem strangely to anticipate the form 
of expression which we look for in a modern novel. The choice 
of passages in the two last sections of this book, the rhetorical, 
and that which illustrates Roman wit and humour, is not less 
good than the selection in the earlier Those who already 
know them will not enjoy less the humour of Cicero’s anecdote, 
in which Nasica, having been told by the maid-servant, after the 
conventional fashion, that her master Ennius was not at home, 
astonishes Ennius, who visits him a few days later, by calling 
out that he himself was not at home. “Surely I know your 
voice?” says Ennius. “ You are cool, indeed,” answers 
Nasica. “1 believed your servant when she said you were out; 
_and now you do not believe myself.” Not less familiar, but not 
_less excellent, is the turn given by the cross-questioner to the 
damaging testimony of Silus. “ Perhaps the man who told you 
this said it when he was angry?” A nod of assent was followed 
by the further question, ‘Possibly you may not have caught 
his meaning ?” is too bei pron. Hx the third question comes, 
“Possibly then what you tell us he said may never have been 
said at all ?” (p. 626). 

A merely chronological arrangement of writers would of course 
be impracticable in a work on the plan of the present one; but it 
would have been well perhaps to give an index of authors in alpha- 
betical order, and it would have been convenient if the names of 
the authors could again have been introduced in the index to sub- 
jects and titles of passages. When, however, we have a series of 

istorical extracts, there seems to be no reason why these should 

not be given in their chronological order. Nothing probably is 
gained by placing a pi about Archimedes and the defence 
of Syracuse before a description of the battle at the Trasimene 
Lake, and both these before Livy’s account of the exploits of 
heroes in the struggle at Lake Regillus, and then going on to the 
well-known passage about the demolition of Alba. 

These, however, are minor matters, with which the editors may 
deal as they judge best in future editions. The correction of 
printer’s blunders will call for more serious attention. They 
are unhappily more than flaws in a volume which, for the 
sound judgment exercised in arranging the plan of the work and 
in the selection of passages, calls for commendation. 


THE SWINTONS OF WANDALE.* 


Me J. CRAWFORD SOOTT has over-estimated his strength, 
4¥I and consequently, where he might, as it seemed, easily have 
succeeded, has made something too much like a failure. He 
should not have gone beyond one volume. He is like a one-bottle 
man in the old drinking days, who should attempt to rival a three- 
bottle man. Had he stuck to his one bottle, he would have got on 

eakness 


in this our author will not agree 
was not dull. The heroine is not very Her eyes, 
indeed, were violet; but then for the last five or six years violet 
eyes have been as plentiful as blackberries. It is believed that 
before long tke fashionable colour for them will be mauve. In her 
violet eyes there was ay py ; while the hero’s, though in colour 
only grey, yet “ pierced like a hawk’s, and had a vision that was 
almost as penetrating.” What is the precise differenee between 
piercing eyes and penetrating vision we are nowhere told. The most 
striking of was her 
while the hero’s figure, h not bulky, was apparently s' 
with sinews of steel, and could 
boast of the lustre of her brown hair, while he had a very slight 
moustache and a face deeply bronzed. She had had a father who 
had made a very peculiar will, while he had had an uncle who, 
when he was a child, had “walked off with” all his father's 
rae y She, if she married @ poor man, would at once be re- 
duced from wealth to po ; while he, unless he married a 
woman with money, was not likely to have a sixpence of his own. 
Her name was Mabel Lyster. His was Kenneth Swinton. He 
had previously been in love with the daughter of a farmer, while 
she numbered among her lovers a wealthy baronet and a member 
of Parliament. hat novel-writers would do without badly- 
constructed wills it would be hard to imagine. They derive more 
advantage from them than even lawyers. They have, moreover, 
this advantage over lawyers, that they have the privilege them- 
selves of making the wiils which shall cause all the complications 
out of which they shall derive their profit. Of this privilege Mr. 
Scott takes full advantage. Mabel’s father, who wasa man of large 
property and had only one child, had provided by his will that 
“his daughter, on her i should receive the same amount 
as the actual property settled on her by her husband, and after 
= his other heir was to retain the fesidue.” Mr. 
yster was, we read, a clever business man. He knew, however, 
next to nothing about the class of heroines who have eloquence 
in their violet eyes. It was all to no purpose that Sir Percival 
* The Swintons of Wandale, A Novel. By J. Crawford Scott 
= of “Arthur Jessieson.” 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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— 
are rendered quite unintelligible. We take a few almost at 
random. In p. 563 we have “ne ... attribuerunt” ; “ Publit. 
Syr,” p. 627; “aut finis aut transiuls,” p. 32 ; “non me desereus,” | oe 
p. 41; _“ patrimono,” p. 128; “dolor iutus incidit,” p. 242; | 
credabantur,” p. 512°; “saxa cantesque,” p. 513. The sentence | 
which follows this last misprint will be a puzzle to most readers :— | : 
“ Jamque nomine as sororem miseram ciebant quod sono : 
penetrabili vocis ululabilis per prona delapso amens et trepida. | . 
Psyche procurrit et domo et,” Ke. “ Furca in equidem cadit,” | 
. 598; “set nascitur,” p. 517; Livy IX. ix.—the chapter should | 
| of his head. Mr. Scott for a whole volume, perhaps even for a 
| volume and a half, was lively, and on the whole interesting. His 
| hero, we must admit, seems to us a pitiful sort of fellow, though =. 
| 
| 
| 
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Douglas, a baronet, an excellent young man, who had inherited 
large property and considerable estates, who had a bearing that 
was decidedly distinguished, whose features were regular, placid, 
and refined, and whose whiskers were black, offered her his hand 
and fortune. Had she married him she would have been rich and 
comfortable long before the end of the first volume, and so would 
have proved herself no heroine, and altogether unworthy of the 
violet of her eyes. In fact, had she been capable of taking such a 
step, her eyes, beyond all doubt, ai have been blue, 
or grey, or hazel, or black, or yellow. Of course she refused 
him, and fell in love with the penniless Kenneth, who had 
been robbed by one uncle and left to the grudging charity of 
another, Here the reader at once has that complication which is 
so dear to him, or rather, we should say, so dear to her. She can 
s2e no way out of the difficulty. It might at first sight have 


seemed no impossible task for a lover, by borrowing, to evade the 
provisions of such a will as this. But one of the lovers who | 
wanted to attempt this st once found “the London lawyers too 
‘cute for them. Theactual property possessed was all that would | 
be considered, and there must be no borrowing, whatever might | 
be the nature of the security.” How, then, were Kenneth and | 
Mabel ever to marry? He was fit for little more than a game- 
keeper, and did not seem likely ever to earn a hundred a year, what- 
ever way of life he took to. He did certainly get together money 
enough to present her with a costly diamond ring; but then he 
made it by poaching at night in his uncle's preserves, and selling 
the pheasants he shot to the Edinburgh carrier. A hero could 
scarcely adopt poaching as his profession, though he might perhaps 
be allowed to indulge in it once when carried away with the passion 
of love,and inspired with the desire of buying an engagement ring. 
To add to the reader’s pleasure, Kenneth’s first love affair gets dis- 
covered, and Mabel gives him up. At the same time his uncle 
drives him out of his house, and leaves him to fight his own way 
in the world with only a five-pound note in his pocket. 

Now was the time for the other uncle to turn up—the one, we 
mean, who was said to have robbed Kenneth’s father of all his 
money. But unfortunately there is a very great deal of heavy 
reading to be got through before he is allowed to sy od on the 
scene, at least to any effect. Kenneth comes up to London and 
lives among Cockneys, and at once the story becomes stupid and 
dull. Mr. Scott should have kept his hero north of the Tweed. 
He is as good in his descriptions of the lower orders among the 
Scotch as he is bad in his descriptions of the lower orders among the 
English. Kenneth surely might just as well have —— himself 
by his flute in alow music-hall in Glasgow or Aberdeen as in 
London. At all events, if the plot of the story required that he 
should come southwards, there was no need to weary the reader 
with such tedious and such long descriptions of our Cockneys. Had 
the book been wound up with the rapidity that was possible, it 
would have left on the reader’s mind an impression of liveliness. 
As it is, when he lays down the third volume, it will be, we are 
sure, with a feeling of great relief. The narrative becomes not 
only vulgar, but at times in the highest degree melodramatic. 
A Mr. Gordon had —- on the scene, who, as it was soon 
apparent to every one but those principally concerned, was really 

e long lost uncle. He began to inquire after Kenneth, but for a 
while could learn nothing of him. At last he discovered him in 
the flute-player in a band of musicians. He assured the young 
man that his uncle had gone to Calcutta, and had made a fortune 
to the half of which the nephew was morally, if not legally, 
entitled :— 

Kenneth began to breathe heavily. He did not speak, but he became 
paler, and by-and-by he put his hand to his brow, for it had grown moist. 
At he said : 

“This is strange ; ere is my uncle now ?” 

“ He is here.” said Mr. ree vt eth ma Kenneth’s hand as if in a vice, 
“and has returned from India for the sole purpose of fulfilling the trust 
po a he entered with his noble and generous, but unfortunate 

er.” 

Tears trickled down the young man’s face, and his breast neaved with 
emotion. His uncle was still holding his hand, and was looking earnestly 
into his face. Neither spoke for many minutes. 

Even after this striking scene, when Kenneth has become a rich 
man, it takes the author at least half a volume more to wind up 
his story. For the novelists of the good old days half-a-dozen 
ges would have been more than enough. Mabel would have 
mn sent for,a parson would have been found,a dance would 
have been , and the young couple would have been 
married straight off. But another melodramatic scene has first to 
be arranged,-and more Cockney talk has to be introduced. It does 
now and then appear as if the author felt great difficulty in 
dragging out his story to the orthodox length. He had bound 
himself to fill three volumes, and three volumes he was resolved 
to fill. But his case seems too much some 
person in king books, who, finding that he not 
enough to fill his a stufis in rubbish enough to make it full. 
Thus the hero is sent down to Scotland to meet the heroine. We 
are told that he arrived at Euston Station with two port- 
manteaus and a hat-box. Had he lost his manteaus on 
the way, or had he thrown his hat-box at the head of 
his rival the baronet, there might have been some justification for 
thus giving an exact account of his luggage. Of his portmanteaus, 
indeed, we do hear something more. When he arrived at his 
uncle’s house Kenneth himself carried one of them upstairs, while 
his uncle’s man took the other. What became of the hat-box, 
whether the hero carried it or the hero’s uncle’s mau, or the uncle, 


or the maid, or whether it was left in the hall, on this we are leftalto- 


gether in the dark. It was just at the bottom of the page that we 
read about the portmanteaus, and we turned over the leaf with some 
degree of eagerness in the belief that, as Kenneth was carrying it 
upstairs, he would surely meet with Mabe] coming downstairs, 
The eloquence of her violet eyes would, we felt sure, speak to the 
penetrating vision of his piercing grey eyes, a mute reconciliation 
would take place, and, without waiting to drop his portmanteau, 
he would fold her in his arms. Had he held the hat-box in his 
other hand, then we could have more than forgiven the author for 
introducing the luggage into his story. If such a scene as this was 
too much to expect, Kenneth might at least, in going up the stair- 
case, have accidentally let the portmanteau fall over the bannister 
on to his uncle’s head, and, killing off the old gentleman, so 
have stepped at once into his fortune. But we were disappointed. 
The portmanteau was carried up, and there was an end of 
it. The hero did, indeed, dress for dinner, and so we may 
assume he opened it. We are not, however, told so in so many 
words, 

Mr. Scott in writing another story would do well, not only to 
avoid such foolish pieces of description as this about the luggage, 
but also to keep his slang, if not altogether out of his story, at all 
events out of the mouths of his young ladies, If in society 
women no longer talk in womanly fashion, but at times affect the 
foolish language which their young brothers bring home from 
school, it does not therefore follow that they are to be made to do 
so in stories. He males one of the girls, a girl of whom he thinks 
so highly as to reward her in the end with the hand of the baronet, 
use such expressions as “ give it him hot,” “ such cheek,” “ no end 
of a row,” “ the little beast.” The latter polite phrase she uses of 
the farmer’s daughter. We do not much like fine phrases, but 
rather than find her using such expressions as these, we 
would prefer to have her follow even the example of the 
author, and talk about “a diaphanous cloud” of tobacco- 
smoke, and “the subtle fragrance of long, soft hair.” She 
might even, when writing about the gathering of some vil- 
lage gossips to the grocer’s shop, say with him, “They were 
assembling as if drawn to a point of convergence by some mysteri- 
ous force of attraction.” She might even, in this also like the 
author, call a thing reliable. She would, at all events, be able to 
shelter herself in the use of this mongrel word under the authority 
of the Lord Chief Justice, who has employed it in the remarks 
he lately published on the new Code of Criminal Law. If “ reli- 
able ” is not yet Queen’s English, it is, at all events, henceforth the 
English of the Court of Queen’s Bench. But to return to Mr. 
Scott. We feel sure that he could write a good story, would he 
but take the trouble to make it short enough; and steadily resist 
the temptation that beets every Scotchman to leave his own coun- 
try. Some of his minor characters are very humorous. It is a 
pity he has introduced them among a set of very dull and tiresome 
people. 


TRAVANCORE.* 


RIOR to the creation of the office of Director of Public 
Instruction, a gentleman still living, who was successor to 
Macaulay both as Legal Member of Council and as President of the 
Council of Education, had occasion to explain to a native deputa- 
tion how English literature might mould and influence Oriental 
thought. Those who spoke Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, or Mahratta, 
he said, were to have access to the “ vast intellectual wealth which 
the wisest nations of the earth had created and hoarded.” “They 
were to be thoroughly saturated and leavened with English thought. 
When this purifying process had been gone through, they were to 
sit down and compose works in their own vernaculars which should. 
reach the masses to whom Scott and Shakspeare and Macaulay 
himself, must ever remain sealed books. If Colleges and Univer- 
sities would only turn out half a dozen of these mediums every 
year, the elevating, strengthening, and purifying effect of English 
literature would gradually be felt in every province of the Kmpire. 
No Englishman could ever hope to accomplish this object, and it 
would bave to be done by Hindus and Mohammedans, or not at 
all.” 
How little has been done to fulfil these not unreasonable ex- 
ctations, is known to those who have taken a practical interest 
in the educational department of India for the last thirty years ; 
and indeed there are few Anglo-Indians who have not, at some 
period or other, examined a class or two, sat on a local committee, 
and been asked to award the prize amongst competitive students 
to the scholar who had written the best essay on “The evil 
effects of early marriages” or the “ Fetters of caste.” The work 
now before us is no exception to the rule that, hitherto, 
the eflect of English education in moulding indigenous feel- 
ings has been scarcely felt. The author has been very 
fairly educated, and at present holds the responsible office of 
Dewan or Prime Minister of the principality which he has un- 
dertaken to describe. He may be presumed to have a minute 
acquaintance with the internal economy of the kingdom and the 
social feelings of his countrymen. He writes good English, not very 
inflated or incorrect, and certainly less stilted and ambitious than 
the style of distinguished graduates of the Calcutta University. But 
he seems to have no idea of historical proportion. On subjects 


* A History of Travancore from the Earliest Times. By P. Shungomny 
Menon, Dewan Peshkar of Travancore. With many Illustrations. 
Madras: Higginbotham & Co. 1878. 
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shrouded in obscurity he throws no light. He tells us little or 
nothing about things within his reach which an inquiring English- 
man would most like to know, On revenue, on land tenures, on the 
changes in property, on native customs, the work is a perfect 
blank. We hardly get a glimpse of that peculiar law of the Nairs 
which transmits the succession through the female and not the 
male heirs. The reader may, then, well ask of what the five hun- 
dred pages of the work are made up? Truth compels us to say 
that the earlier portion might have been almost omitted, and the 
latter part much ps a ; and that, after all, the history is not 
brought down to a later date than 1860. There is neither an index 
nor a map, and with no wish to discredit native attempts at art, 
we cannot describe the illustrations as other than puerile. The 
panorama of Travancore on the frontispiece, where deer and tigers 
are mixed up in a landscape with cattle feeding and ryots at the 
plough, might “ move laughter” in an English nursery. An ana- 
ysis of the contents of the eighteen Puranas, and a summary of 
vague traditions about Parasu Rama, were not needed. In iact, 
of the whole work it may be said that it dwells far too 
much on the uninteresting period of history and fails to invest it 
with any poetical and attractive colouring, while it omits all 
notice of the very topics which might be suggestive to Anglo- 
Indian administrators, and would afford the means of comparison 
between the native rule and our own. Some critics are perpetu- 
ally insisting that there is a vast fund of originality in native 
statesmen, if we could only extract it; that, ceteris paribus, the 
Hindu prefers the rule of a Dewan and a Raja to that of a 
Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Commissioner; that the former 
would beat us hollow in his own method of taxation without 
tyranny, and would at once carry out plans and conceptions which, 
if ever hit upon under our system, would only take the name of 
action after years of tedious correspondence, divested of their 
beneficence and shorn of their strength. The truth, on the con- 
trary, is that any originality which the Oriental mind possessed 
has been stamped out, and that all thatthe Hindu attempts, in litera- 
ture, in law, or in politics, is a mere copy of ourselves. There are, 
we admit, some anecdotes in the volume before us which are both 
novel and interesting ; but, before we extract them from the mass 
of fable or irrelevant rubbish under which they are buried, it 
poor tee as well to give, from other sources as well as from the 
author's narrative, a short history of this ag 

Though Travancore, like most other Hindu kingdoms, was 
invaded by Mohammedan viceroys or usurpers, it really counts for 
little in the history of Moghul sovereigns. From its very posi- 
tion it was almost as inaccessible as Oodeypore, Independent 
Tipperah, or the valley of the Brahmaputra. In the course of the 
last century a number of petty chiefs who had managed to assert 
their own independence were gradually coerced, and the kingdom 
was consolidated under Maharaja Martanda Vurma. This person 
seems to have been possessed of high talents for government, 
and aided by a celebrated Dalawah or Minister, Rama Iyen, he 
defeated the Dutch, forced Hyder Ali to keep at a distance, com- 
pelled one petty chief after another to acknowledge his supremacy, 
detected a conspiracy and punished its authors, handed down to his 
successor the heirloom of an alliance with the British Government, 
and left a name for wisdom and beneficence which endures in 
Southern India to this hour. In the celebrated treaty of 1792, 
dictated by Lord Cornwallis, Tippoo Sahib was compelled to 
restore the tracts which he had taken from Travancore; and in 
the next twenty years engagements were entered into with the 
British by the Raja, who bound himself to pay an annual subsidy 
for the maintenance of a protective force of Sepoys, to contribute 
sums for the defence of his territory if additional forces were 
necessary, to pay attention to the advice of the Paramount 
Power, to hold no communication with foreign States, to receive 
no foreigner into his service, to pay a subsidy to the Government 
of 80,0007. a year, to allow the introduction of English rules 
and ordinances for internal administration, and to be liable to have 
the management temporarily taken out of his hands. These stipu- 
lations continue in force to the present date. The British Go. 
vernment during the past seventy years has had occasion to 
interfere for various sound reasons. We put down a rebellion in 
1808. We governed the country by our own Resident between 
1811 and 1841. We gave a practical turn to the adminis- 
tration subsequently; and we set aside one Raja as imbecile 
about 1860. The law of succession, as we have intimated, is 
peculiar. On the death of a Raja it passes to his brothers 
if he has any, and not to his sons, who can in no case inherit as 
such. Failing brothers, the sovereignty descends to the sister’s 
sons, or to the sons of the daughters of a sister. The principle 
of adoption, so dear to Hindus of all ranks, is often acted on, 
but it is for the supply of females and not of males. On failure 
in the direct female line, it is imperative that at least two females 
should be adopted out of the family circle. These fortunate in- 
dividuals are designated as the Ranees, or 7umbrattees, of Attinga. 
Tamburan, we understand, in Malayalam means a prince and is a 
title of the Raja of Cochin. Tamburatti, or Tumbrattee, is a 
princess, or lady; Attinga is their place of residence; and the 
princesses aelected perform certain ceremonies in public at their 
palaces and in the chief temple of Trevandrum. To exemplify 
the working of this peculiar custom, we may mention that about 
1857 the sister of the late Raja, who was herself the grand- 


daughter of a sister adopted in 1788, had left four sons and one 
daughter. The latter died svddenly, leaving two sons; and, | 
though the succession would have passed through the nephews and | 


fortify the line by the adoption of Tumbrattees, and two ladies 
were accordingly selected under the sanction of the British 
Government. 

The revenue of this principality is more than half a million of 
our money. The population is not far short of two millions and a 
half. The military force is small and under 2,000, infantry and 
artillery included. Some correspondence has taken place with the 
State of Travancore regarding the abolition of customs on imports 
and exports, It is very difficult to get native financiers to re- 
cognize the value of Free-trade; but sound advice has so far 
— that Travancore has ceased to impose duties on British- 

dian produce, tobacco, salt, opium, and spirits excepted, and has 
reduced the export duty to five cent. on all articles except 
pepper, dried betel nut, and timber. The Maharaja receives a 
salute of nineteen guns, and is a Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
His late Prime Minister, Sir Madhava Rao, is a Knight Com- 
mander of the same order, and is honourably known in con- 
nexion with reforms introduced into the misgoverned principality 
of Baroda. Colonel Munro, General Cullen, and Mr. Ballard, of 
the Madras Civil Service, have not a little contributed, by their 
personal advice and example, to raise Travancore to its present 
position as a well-ordered, well-governed, and prosperous State. 
In fact, a report from the Resident, such as is now before us, 

resents the inevitable features of all such Indian Blue-books. 
They are like the cricket-ground which the Englishman makes even 
though the ball may have to roll up-hill, or the racecourse which he 
traces out in a new province, simultaneously with the founda- 
tions of the barrack and the police-court. Regulations which are 
stolen from the penal code; minute calculations as to the average 
duration of suits; classifications of appeals—a refinement unknown 
to the summary jurisdictions exercised by Kotwals and Naibs 
under a native system—the average mortality in gaols not scientifi- 
cally constructed; the profits of forests and the returns from 
judicial fees and fines ; criticisms on unfinished bridges and roads ; 
ulations as to possible railways and their “engineering difficul- 
ties ” ; outlay on irrigation, and grants in aid to indigenous schools; 
the operations of the Revenue Survey; the addition of s 
animals toa zoological garden ; the appointment of an English tutor 
to the minor Raja, and of an English lady as assistant teacher in a 
school—these, and a score of kindred topics, tell us plainly that 
the progress of native States can orly be expected from the infu- 
sion of English ideas from above, and not from any new or original 
remedies which a Vizir or a Muntri may evolve out of his own 
consciousness. The Principality may be called feudatory, eatery, 
semi-independent, or what we will; but it will be improved only 
because the British Government is determined that malpractices at 
Baroda or Tonk shall be put down as —— as though they 
occurred at Patna or Lucknow. What we have to insist on is 
that a yearly report, modelled on one from Burma or Oudh, shall 
not be mere veneer and varnish ; schedules at the top, drawn up on 
most correct principles, and corruption and cruelty festering below. 
But we have every reason to think that Travancore retlects as 
much credit on the native Minister at the head of affairs as on the 
Madras Government and the Calcutta Foreign Office. 

That native customs, which if not edifying are yet politically 
unobjectionable, continue to flourish at such places, we Coie from 
the volume before us ; and in justice to the author we notice a few 
curiosities scattered up and down his five hundred pages. There 
are two remarkable ceremonies performed by the Kings of Travan- 
core called Tulapurusha Danam and Hiranya Garbha Dénam. 
At the first, which signifies “ the gift of the weighing of a 
man,” the reigning Prince weighs his august person against 
ingots and coins of refined gold, and afterwards distributes 
the said gold to pious and learned Brabmans. The ceremony 
lasts more than a week. The Maharaja shaves and bathes, is 
anointed with water of a reddish hue, goes through 
tedious rites, and tinally, after presenting the Pagoda with a 
bull elephant, takes the sword and shield of State, and gets into 
one scale, while the opposite scale is filled with gold coins and 
ingots until it fairly lifts the royal person into the air. The whole 
expenditure on such occasions, including the gold, the travelling 
expenses of Chiefs, the feasting of Brahmans, and the erection of 
temporary sheds, has amounted to about 16,000/. Fanatical 
partisans of competitive examinations may like to know that 
certain Brahmans who “ pass” in the Vedas and Shastras obtain 
extra allowances of gold, and that great Pundits and Vaidiks in 
this way get much larger quantities. It is, however, humiliating 
to reflect that the Maharaja is allowed to make discretionary 
payments to privileged families and to friends and de- 
pendents, and can thus put some check on the pedants 
and doctrinaires. It is also consoling to learn that 
humbler individuals, economically inclined, can weigh them- 
selves against less costly substances, such as sugar, treacle, sandal- 
wood, pepper, and plantains, The Hiranya Garbham, or “ Womb 
of Gold,” is more simple. A huge vessel, in form like the lotus, 
is made of pure gold, ten feet in height and eight feet in cireum- 
ference. This is half filled with water, ghee, and milk; and the 
King, descending into it from the top by means of a “ beautiful 
ladder expressly made” for the occasion, takes a dip, performs 
his devotions in this purifying mixture, and has Vedic hymns 
chanted over him. This ceremony lasts about ten minutes in- 
stead of eight days, but it may cost about 14,0001. The 
first ceremony was performed by the maternal uncles of the 
present Maharaja in 1829 and 1850, and he himself went 
through it in the tenth year of his reign, when he was 


grandnephews of the deceased Raja, it was deemed prudent to | thirty-eight years old, An extract from the diary of one prince 
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who flourished about the middle of the last century is utterly un- | 
interesting, relating only to the marches of detachments of troops | 
and the details of ammunition captured from the enemy. We 
prefer toa diary which might have been written by a sapper or 
the commissariat officer who checked expenditure, an account 
of a third ceremony called Murajapam, or “chanting prayers 
turns.” Brahmans assemble at the great Pagoda of 
wancore and repeat prayers, in relays, from 6 to IO A.M., 
and again after eight in the evening. This lasts for fifty- | 
six days, and the whole ends with a blaze of one hundred | 
thousand lamps. It may be imagined that all these festivities cost 
money; and we are not surprised to learn that, when a former | 
Raja wanted funds, he thought a heavy tax for a short time would 
be preferable to a light one fora long time. In this we believe 
that he accurately gauged the feelings of most natives in regard 
to extra cesses. They will endure to be bullied or 


every now and then for a birth or death, a marriage or a festival. | or the relation of the living 


What they seem to dislike is the incidence of equable but new 
taxation, levied with the precision of unaccommodating rules. On 
another occasion we get a glimpse of the administration of justice 


distinct, yet connected, branches of inquiry, which in combination 
yield us full and exhaustive knowledge regarding any individual 
organism or series of organic forms. Biology, that is, has firstly 
a morphological side or aspect, through which we investigate the 
structure of living things; morphology, in its turn, including not 
only anatomy or the study of the physical framework, embryonic 
or adult, but the study of development, together with that of 
taxonomy or classification. Secondly, the living being has to be 
looked at from a physiological point of view, determining how the 
vital machinery acts in maintaining the life and functions of the 
organism. Physiology, or the science of functions, includes the mani- 
fold processes whereby the organic being nourishes itself, reproduces 
its species, and through its nervous system maintains relations 
with and re-acts upon its surroundings. Under this head fall the 
three great functions of nutrition, reproduction, and innervation. 


ueezed | The third department of biological inquiry is that of distribution, 


ing to its environments past and 
present. The study of its geographical distribution, or that in 
space, leads us to note its habitat in the existing world; whilst its 
geological distribution, or that in time, makes clear the conditions 


under a Minister who governed the State at the beginning of the | under which it existed at earlier stages of the earth’s history, and 
present century. His hands were pure, and his moral principles | the relations of living beings to their surroundings in epochs long 


excellent ; but he had no hesitation in resorting to the most cruel 
punishments for various offences. Not to dwell on corporal pun-— 
ishment, which was frequently administered to all public servants 
guilty of bribery and oppression, pickpockets and burglars were 
mutilated and occasionally impaled. The only justification of 
the proceedings of this “stone-hearted Minister” appears to be 
that, on his accession to power, the public service was completely 
demoralized 


zed. 

On the whole, we have been disappointed with this book. The 
author is not a very accurate Sanskrit scholar, or, at least, his 
renderings are careless. Kriyatém is not “do so,” but “ let it be 
done,” and the explanations of the titles of the Puranas are somewhat 
loose. We could, however, forgive these and other errors, if the 
Minister had turned his undeniable opportunities to better account, 


anterior to our own day. To these three departments of biolo- 
gical science Dr. Wilson adds a fourth, that of etiology, the 
fruit of the modern theories of evolution and descent, through 
which we seek to penetrate the origin and gradual development 
of living beings, and to unite bya thread of continuity the various 
and diverse relationships so clearly to be discerned in either king- 
dom of living nature. From such a scheme of organized research 
we may frame, our author believes, a feasible plan of classifica- 
tion, embracing the whole science of life in its historical develop- 
ment and its existing or potential activities. At the same time, 
the studies of the biologist carry him into the imorganic world. 
Animal mechanics enter the field of mathematical science. The 
investigation of nerve action involves its relation to electrical 
and magnetic forces. Phenomena of such importance to the life of 


and told us something about social customs, caste prejudices, | wy and animals as endosmose and exosmose open up a special 
| 


and rural life. To obtain this information we must wait for some 


hard-working Englishman, who in the course of twenty or thirty | 


years’ service, spent in the police and judicial courts and under 
canvas, compares different accounts, extracts all he wants from 

ing villagers, is never ham by that lofty contempt 
for others which high caste engenders in a Hindu, talks to a 
Chandal as willingly as to a Raja or Mahant, and gives us a picture 
of native life in which casual errors are amply redeemed by broad 
features and striking views. 


WILSON’S LEISURE-TIME STUDIES.* 


rp much of the literature of our day is taken up, it may be 
thought, with expositions of science in a light or popular 
form. There are not a few publications of this kind for which 
it is difficult to claim either originality of subject-matter or authen- 
ticity of exposition. Many are at the best no better than com- 
pilations more or less faithful and exact from the works of investi- 
gators at first hand, whilst some are positively mischievous, their 
aim being rather to startle and amuse than to instruct and guide 
the unlearned reader. It is well when we can take up the work 
of a really qualified investigator who in the intervals of his more 
serious professional labours sets himself to impart knowledge in 
such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct with 
no of misleading the tiro in natural science. Such a work 
is the little volume e up of essays and addresses written and 
delivered by Dr. Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in science 
at Edinburgh and Glasgow, at leisure intervals in a busy pro- 
fessional life. Slight and fragmentary as they are for the most 

, there runs throughout these papers a thread of continuity 
Finding them into one, asa series illustrative of human nature 
in its various phases. If transient in their aw design and 
structure, they treat of subjects important in themselves and per- 
manent in their bearing upon the of knowledge. The 
youthful and industrious student of nature may be thankful for 
these chips from a professional workshop. It is to sundry of the 
more prominent questions of biology and to the kindred sciences 
that the bulk of these essays is devoted, the series being 


appropriately opened with a preliminary article upon the place 
method, an of in ordinary Start’ 
ing from the general principle of the specialization of functions as 
assisting the naturalist in determining the place of each several 
ism in the scale of being, the writer, by the aid of what he 

a kind of biological simile, argues on behalf of his chosen 
study in its relation to ordinary education. As the specialization 
in functions advances with the rank and value of the organism, so, 
he pe should it be our endeavour to differentiate the nature 
extent of biological training as education advances towards 
fectness. The study and recognition of biology by educationists 

1s, he complains, at present in a non-specialized condition. Its 
general utility admitted, it cannot yet be said to hold more than 
empirical or disjointed relation to the sum of natural knowledge. 
Deiinitely understood, he maintains that it involves three, if not four, 


* Leisure-time Studies, chiefly Biological: a Series of Essays and 
Lectures. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.P.S.E.,&c. With numerous 
Illustrations. London: Chatto & Windus. 1879. 


nd of organic forces, as do also such comparatively simple 
agencies as that which a fish has in its swim-bladder, or sound, 
for rising or sinking in the water. Thus the study of life- 
science may be shown to blend with itself well-nigh every depart~ 
ment of physical study, and to offer a field of inexhaustible 
instruction and interest. It is in this broad and catholic 
spirit that Dr. Wilson enters upon each separate or special 
topic to which he introduces his readers. Education conducted as 
he would have it would form a complete curriculum of knowledge. 
Strictly consonant with theory, life-science would extend at the 
same time to practice. The laws of health would regulate and be 
exemplified in the daily habits, and dogmatic truths would find 
their exponents in practical utility, An admirable appeal for 
science-culture for the masses, delivered in the first instance as a 
lecture at the opening of a people’s college, gives exposition to the 
author's views in regard to the practical incorporation of geological 
and biological pursuits among the topics of popular study. Defining 
culture as the means whereby we form large-minded, liberal, and 
at the same time correct views of the universe, and of the relations 
of ourselves and our neighbours thereto, he proceeds to enforce the 
value of his chosen branch of science from a threefold point of 
view. First comes its cultivation as one of the most important aids to 
mental training. The processes of observation and of analysis, with 
the connected following up of cause and effect on the broad stage 
of animal life, tend to form a system of mind-gymnastics not 
easily to be surpassed. What can better expand and inten- 
sify at the same time the sense of beauty and the healthy 
enjoyment of nature? Secondly, such natural studies have 
an important bearing upon the prosperity of commerce and upon 
the health of nations. Botany opens to us the useful and 
profitable qualities hidden in the cells and fibres and tissues of 
vegetable life, and supplies the physician largely with his appliances 
for combating disease. Our furs and fisheries, our pearls and 
shells, our fats and oils, much of our daily food, and our luxuries, 
come within the domain of the zoologist. Within the same 
realm fall the numberless theoretical and practical questions which 
environ the origin and the preservation of life. In the germ 
theory, for instance, illustrated every time a child is vaccinated, a 
fever is engendered, or a “peck of maut” is brewed, there is in- 
finite scope for following up the line of research which from Redi 
through Spellanzani and Buffon to Pasteur, Lister, Huxley, and 
other biologists of our day, has been winning its way to the solu- 
tion of the most critical problems of disease and the correspondi 
security and comfort of human life. Even as bearing, in the third 
place, upon the varied beliefs which under the name of religion and 
morals belong to the natural estate of man wherever that estate 
may be found, and whatever degree of civilization it may present, 
the science of life has aspects most direct and most influential. 
The religion of our minds is,in truth, Dr. Wilson urges, based 
more or less completely on the particular interpretation of 
nature at which we have arrived, and these two closely connected 
interests must stand or fall together. The irresistible tload of sci- 
ence may indeed, sweep away not a few of the old landmarks and 
resting places; but those who have keenness of sizht and firm- 
ness of heart to recognize the extension of knowledge will, with 
the rising of the tide, betake themselves to higher levels of thought 
and construct their dwelling-places anew. The larger portion of 
his book, in which Dr. Wilson treats of special departments of 
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biological study, is marked throughout with the same breadth of than an extra-sized specimen of the armadillo. In “Science and 


view and soundness of method. The commonest objects in nature are 
shown to be capable of yielding, under the light of close and accurate 
observation, lessons of inexhaustible fulness and value. No better 
illustration of the manner in which a familiar class of organisms 
may be made a text for setting forth facts and laws of deep import 
and interest can well be selected than that comprised in the life- 
history of the little creature known as the hydra, a common fresh- 
water polyp, discussed in “A Study of Lower Life.” Though 
far from recalling to mind, as regards its form and size, the 
famous creation of mythology, the modern hydra may, not- 
withstanding, bear comparison in certain of its features with 
its mythological namesake. Take a little water with a small quan- 
tity of mud from a stagnant pool, and keep it exposed awhile to 
the light in a clear glass vessel; in due time sundry small bodies of 
a greenish hue will be seen to have attached themselves to the 
sides of the glass, chiefly on the side next the light. By the 
aid of a lens each of these minute organisms, or hydre, will be 
observed to possess a cylindrical or tubular body, attached by one 
extremity to the glass or duckweed, and exhibiting at the opposite 
extremity a mouth-opening surrounded by a circle of arms or ten- 
tacles, delicate threadlike organs which in the undisturbed habitual 
state of the animal remain outstretched in the water. When touched, 
these sensitive filaments at once contract and shorten, the whole 
body at the same time shrinking or shrivelling up into a some- 
what rounded mass. This simple fact proves to us that the hydra 
is sensitive to outward impressions—a feature in its history which 
has the utmost significance and interest for us when we seek to 
understand the nature and relations of the nervous system in 
animals of a higher order. The way in which these tentacles are 
used for seizing the water-flea, or other minute organism which 
forms the hydra’s prey, shows further that it possesses instincts 
however rudimentary, common to all forms of a) ‘mal life, leading 
it to supply the wants of its frame, and illustratin, Schiller’s maxim 
that hunger is one of the forces which govern the universe. 
is muscular power alone possessed by these prehensile organs of the 


Nor 


hydra. Microscopic investigation reveals the presence of numerous | 


minute — 
tissues of the tentacle. Within the toughish outer membrane of 
each cell is coiled up amidst fluid a delicate thread or filament. 
When irritated by contact, the cell is seen to burst, the thread or 
= is thrust out, and the fluid is injected into the wound in- 
icted by it. We have thus a miniature poison apparatus such as 
the imaginative genius of the Greeks connected with the clasp of 
the terrible hydra of mythology. The tentacles are the arms 
that clutch the victim, the thread forms the dart or sting, and the 
fluid constitutes the deadly venom. Not unlike this is the 
hensile and stinging power of sg. dene or the octopus. 
et, sensitive as the hydra must pronounced, there are no 
signs of its possessing a nervous system, or analogous organs of 
conscious action. The acts of animals of this class, like that of 
the sensitive plant, must be considerely purely automatic. We 
must turn to a form of life higher than this in the scale of de- 
velopment for the simplest manifestation of those powers of 
conscious perception, intelligence, and volition which, common in 


aws which run through every of organic being, is further 
illustrated in an essay on the “Genesis of Life”; and in “ Some 
Animal Architects” we are shown the way in which living beings 
utilize the various materials of the world they live in for purposes 
of protection, for offence or defence, for food, raiment, and the 
common necessaries of life. The property of selection, whereby each 
animal takes up and assimilates the material appropriate to it, 
remains as yet one of the mysteries of the organic world. How 
or why the minute foraminifer is led to abstract from the water of 
the sea the lime from which it moulds its tiny shell, whilst side 
by side the radiolarian forms its cell of flint in graceful mathe- 
matical convolutions, is as puzzling as the patient industry and 
skill of the coral polype in building up massive reefs and ecntinents 
from the sea-floor. Dr. Wilson’s pages teem with matter stimu- 
lating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the truths 
of nature. His disposition is, on the whole, by no means to 
pander to the love of the marvellous, or to exaggerate the 
achievements of science, but to leave the student to observe 
with exactness and to reason without bias or credulous fancy. In 
the “ Sea-serpents of Science,” a topic without which it would seem 
no manual of popular knowledge is complete, he lends more 
countenance than we should have marvels 
gea-captains and newspaper correspondents have foisted upon the 
public. Not only is he tender to Oaptain McQuhe’s original 
monster, and to the preposterous narrative of the sperm whale 
aripped by a gigantic snake, seen from the deck of the 

ine, but he shows great respect for the queer story of the 
Minhoeao, the mysterious burrowing monster of Brazil, de- 
seribed by the terror-sticken natives as a worm some fifty yards 
in length and five in breadth, covered with bones as with a coat 
of armour, uprooting mighty pine-trees as if they were blades of 
grass, diverting the courses of streams into fresh channels, and 
turning dry land into a bottomless morass. It is tantalizing to 
be told that a dead Minhocao was heard of in 1849 by a Senor 
Lebino, who seems to have lacked the curiosity to make a few 
miles’ ride in search of the monster. It may be, as our author isin 
part prepared to admit, that nothing more would have turned up 


named thread-cells, which are developed in the | 


their origin or primary stage, range through progressive degrees of | is remarkable,’ says Mr. Canning, “that two men of such 
instinct and reason till they are found culminating in man. The | 
a me aspect of animal growth, with the uniformity of the | 


throughout.” 


Poetry,” the concluding address, Dr. Wilson gives us many inte- 
resting remarks on the mutual bearings of imagination and fact, 
fable and truth. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 


LY Sugeno this rather pretentious title Mr. Canning gives us the 
result of his reflections on Sir Walter Scott’s novels. 
Beginning with a slight sketch of the times and circumstances in 
which they were written, he proceeds to unfold in twenty-one 
chapters the plots of twenty-one novels, adding some slight 
analysis of the more prominent characters, and observations on the 
political and historical aspects of each work. Such a method of 
treating the subject necessarily involves a certain amount of same- 
ness, and the reader feels, long before he reaches the end of the 
book, that Mr. Canning has said all that he had to say. This is 
notably the case in his chapters on those novels which deal with 
the various Jacobite risings. Of these, as might be expected, the 
first, that on Waverley, is decidedly the best. Indeed his obser- 
vations on Rob Roy and Redgauntlet are little more than repeti- 
tions of whet he has already said. He shows correctly enough 
what Scott no doubt felt—that the party of the Petenter 
was quite unfit for power, and that, although their misfor- 
tunes and the rigour with which they were treated must claim 
our sympathy, yet their victory would have been followed by far 
greater excesses. The losing side must always gain in popular 
estimation by comparison with the conquerors ; for the conduct of 
the latter is judged according to an ideal standard of humanity, 
while the vanquished party show the fairer from the absence 
of cruelties which it was never in their power to com- 
mit. But while Mr. Canning is undoubtedly right in draw- 
ing attention to Scott’s rigid impartiality in relating the his- 
tory of that troubled period he may fairly be accused of 
laying too much stress on the political aspect of the Waverley 
Novels. If the reconciliation of two oppusite parties had been 
the chief aim of their composition, they would scarcely have 
retained their popularity when the existence of those parties had 
become a mere memory of past times. Any intelligent person 
at the present day is quite able to appreciate for himself the 
chivalrous devotion to a lost cause, the blind attachment to an un- 
fortunate family on the one hand, without undervaluing the more 
solid qualities—love of freedom, order, and settled institutions— 
on the other. It is for picturesque, not political purposes, that the 
opposite characteristics of Jacobite and Hanoverian are thus 
ced side by side; and it is from an artistic, not an historical, 
ne of view, that these novels must be regarded. Mr. Canning 
imself perceives this in the case of the Tales of the Crusades ; 
and the passage which he quotes from Scott’s “ Essay on Chivalry,” 
so strikingly opposed to the spirit of the Talisman, might have 
warned him against attaching too much political p to 
Waverley and Rob Roy. A similar misapprehension of the real 
scope and object of fiction is apparent throughout the work. “ te 
n 
and social natures as Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott should yet 
have written upon misanthropy with indulgence.” Surely this 
“indulgence” arises, not from any real sympathy with such 
characters, but from a keen _— of their dramatic capabili- 
ties. If men “of genial and social natures” chose none for their 
heroes who did not resemble themselves, how very monotonous their 
writings would be! “It is remarkable,” again observes Mr. Can- 
ning, “that, though Scott was himself an antiquary, he rather 
ridicules Mr. Oldbuck’s taste for antiquities ”; but there is really 
no reason why similarity of tastes should have blinded Scott 
to the humorous side of the character, nor does good-natured 
ridicule of an individual imply a censure on the whole class 
to which he belongs. In a similar spirit is an attempt made 
to extract from Old Mortality the true character of Claverhouse, 
and from The Abbot an opinion on the guilt or innocence of 
Queen Mary. In dealing with historical personages whose 
action and character have been variously interpreted, the novelist 
has an undoubted right to choose which aspect he pleases, with- 
out inquiring too closely whether it is the correct one. It is 
sufficient for his purposes that the view which he takes be not 
palpably at variance with history. This was the principle on 
which Scott acted. We find the character of Richard I. put in 
two very different lights in Ivanhoe and The Talisman; the 
romantic courage and generosity ascribed to him in the former 
novel were needed as a contrast to the meanness and treachery 
of his brother John, while in the latter, his headstrong, t ical 
disposition gives on effect to the more politic and calightoned 
character of Saladin. 

If we except this general misapprehension of the novelist’s 
true aim, there is but little in the book that is worthy of 
remark. It does not add very much to our understanding oi 
the Waverley Novels to be told that some characters are 
“not particularly interesting,” which is Mr. Oanning’s favourite 
verdict on heroes and heroines; or that others are “ probabl 
Scott’s entire invention, though ably conceived and pens 
But, whatever the shortcomings in with 
his subject, it might reasonably be expected that Mr. Canning 


* Philosophy of the Waverley Novels. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. Tati: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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would have been thoroughly familiar with the text of his author ; 
yet the book is not quite free from mistakes in this essential 
int. In the chapter on Woodstock we are told that Bletson 
‘is described as secretly reading the Bible when terrified by 
ghosts.” Surely Scott says nothing of the kind; he repre- 
sents Bletson as sleeping with the Bible under his pillow, as 
a charm against ghosts, and it is for this superstitious use of the 
book that he is reproved by Everard. Again, in Quentin Durward, 
Mr. Canning informs us that Hayraddin, the gipsy, “ secretly 
hoped that Quentin would be content to marry Lady Hameline, 
and allow her niece to become the bride of La Marck.” In the 
novel itself we are distinctly told that Hayraddin was misled by 
the colours of the Lady Hameline, which Quentin wore on his 
arm, into supposing that she, and not Isabelle, was the lady of 
his choice. 
Mr. Canning’s style is not likely to charm those whom his 
matter fails to attract. The book abounds in examples of careless 
and slovenly writing. Many sentences are more than Thucydidean 
in their unwieldiness and intricacy. The following information, 
for example, would not have materially aided Tressilian in his 
search for Amy Robsart :—“ The story a with great interest at 
an old-fashioned inn near Cumnor Place, a country seat of 
Leicester’s, though Kenilworth is his chief residence, and where 
the Countess Amy is living in strict seclusion since her secret 
marriage, by his express desire, lest his patronizing Queen’s 
jealousy should be roused if she discovered his marriage.” Admirers 
of Mr. Arthur Sketchley will trace with interest the influence of 
his style in these and other passages:—“ Dalgarno is accompanied 
by Nelly Christie, whom he has seduced, and for which crime 
Nigel is blamed.” “ Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant champion 
in Germany, and under whom he had served with distinction.” 
Those who regard the novelist as a moral teacher will no doubt be 
shocked to hear that “ Scott's chief aim in this admirably instruc- 
tive book (Old Mortality) is to show clearly the resemblance be- 
tween the good and bad of the contending parties.” In the same 
chapter we are informed that “‘ Milnwood is a mean old miser, who, 
with a faithful housekeeper, Mrs. Alison Wilson, keep house 
together.” Mr. Canning can hardly suppose that he is writing 
English when he says that “ Amy expects the arrival of Leicester, 
whom, she is told by Foster, may arrive at any moment”; or again, 
when he congratulates Quentin Durward on being able to transfer 
his allegiance to the Duke of Burgundy, “ who is certainly the 
best of the two tyrants.” Readers may perhaps wonder how 
Cleveland, in the Pirate, could be rescued “ by Mordaunt Mertoun 
with Norna’s assistance and Snailsfoot”; and, again, how a man 
can be said to be “ irritated as much as his mild temper specially 
allows.” Nor is it easy to understand why the desire “ to draw 
conquerorsand conquered together ” should be described asa “twofold 
object.” Readiness to resent injuries, whether real or imaginary, 
is not generally supposed to go hand in hand with superstition ; 
yet Mr. Canning finds it “remarkable that the Irish peasantry, 
though guilty to such a fearful extent of agrarian crimes, have 
been comparatively free from this brutal prejudice against sus- 
pected witchcraft.” Mr. Canning, indeed, apparently sees rela- 
tions of cause and effect where other eyes would fail to trace them; 
he tells us that “Colonel Douglas Ashton is not unlike Shake- 
speare’s Tybalt, though he is not introduced till the end of the 
book.” Why should the lateness of the Colonel’s appearance tend 
so seriously to diminish the likeness? In the same way, Claud 
Halcro’s slight connexion with the plot of the Pirate seems to be 
= as a reason why he should have abstained from quoting 
‘den. 
it would be superfluous to give any further samples of Mr. 
Canning’s style. Even if his thoughts could have been put into 
words by the most accomplished master of the language, the book 
would scarcely have been worth publishing. There is not an idea 
contained in it which a reader of ordinary intelligence might not 
have evolved for himself; and the so-called “ philosophy ” of the 
novels resolves itself into litle more than a series of commonplace 
remarls on characters virtuous and vicious, situations tragical or 
amusing. No attempt is made to throw light upon Scott’s 
views of life, or upon any general conclusions whith may be 


drawn from his works. Mr. Canning fails adequately to notice | 


the singularly healthy tone of feeling which pervades all the 
novels, and the simple, natural way in which right thinking 
and just action are shown to lead to permanent happiness. It is 
through these characteristics, and not through their bearing upon 
the political history of bygone times, that the Waverley Novels 
are valuable at the present day, and that judicious parents put 
them into their children’s hands at an age when more questionable 
works of fiction are carefully kept out of the way. ith re: 

to the short summaries which Mr. Canning gives of the plot of the 
several novels, it may be said that they are fair representations, 
so far as they go, of the stories; whether they were worth doing 
at all is another question.” If Mr. Canning wishes to confer a 
boon on a very large section of the community, he would do well 
to exercise his power of condensation on some of the popular 
novels of the present day. There are many of them of which it 
is necessary to have some knowledge, seeing that they form one of 
the stock subjects of conversation in general society. To read them 
through is often a waste of time, and any one who could con- 
dense their subject-matt:r into the space of ten or twenty pages, 
and give an idea of the leading characters, would be doing a real 
service, the value of which would be quickly recognized. For 
such a task Mr. Canning is we'll fitted; the very peculiarities of 
his style would in many cases only make him a more faithful | 


exponent of his originals. But to apply this method to Sir 


Walter Scott is a mistake. Every page of his is so full of inte 
rest, every incidental point shows so much knowledge and research, 
that it is no more possible to compress his work into the space of a 
brief summary than to play a sonata of Beethoven with one finger. 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY.* 


ROBABLY no more unreadable book than The Ambassador 
Extraordinary was ever written. The novel, if it can be 
called a novel, actually derives some advantage from its own 
stupendous dulness and laborious absurdity. A reviewer comes 
from the attempt to peruse it‘wearied out and exhausted, as if he 
had been lost on a hot day in the maze of some suburban pleasure~ 
gardens. He is too fatigued to have much spirit left for censure. 
There is no life, no movement, no humour, no sense of air in the 
three tedious volumes; but in place of these there is a labyrinth of 
impossible complications, haunted by figures like the visions of a 
feverish dream. Tocriticize The Ambassador Extraordinary is like 
criticizing the impressions of a half-delirious sleep. The author's 
style is what Dickens’s would have been if Dickens had remained 
always at his lowest level. There are occasional signs of an 
acquaintance with the works of Ouida, and the passages in which 
we are reminded of Ouida are the least dreary in the book. It is 
not worth while to do more than indicate the plot, if plot it can 
be called, of The Ambassador Extraordinary. Let it suffice to 
enumerate the names of some of the shadows intended for 
characters who flit from chapter to chapter of this distressing 
rhapsody. 
he _ Malign is the Ambassador Extraordinary who 
give his name to the work. This fantastic person is an envoy 
from no known Power, unless “the Avenger” be a known 
Power :— 

What is the nature of his embassy, and from whence he brings his cre- 
dentials, are questions that need not be asked, for they cannot be answered. 
There is more in heaven and earth—and under the earth—thar has yet 
been dreamt of in our philosophy ; it is enough to know that his Excel- 
lency the Viscount Malign wears no gewgaws on his breast, and occupies 
himself with no mere craft of state. 

What the Viscount does occupy himself with, as a rule, is the ex- 
ercise of preaching to himself, and prosing to a tame puma, 
named Lais, which he keeps in a mysterious room called “ the 
sanctuary.” The sanctuary is, of course, a purely fantastic cham- 
ber; and the mysterious Viscount himself a person of fantasy. 
There is a place in fiction for fantastic writing, and even for the 
supernatural and the allegorical; but an allegory in more than a 
thousand pages waxes tedious, especially when it seems uninformed 
by any steady purpose. Whether the Viscount was the Devil or 
an angel we have not discovered ; from his habit of preaching, in 
which he resembles Montgomery’s Satan, we incline to guess that 
he is meant at least for Beelzebub. He is chiefly remarkable for 
the unpleasantness of his glance (he is always staring people out 
of countenance), and for his taste in upholstery. His “ sanc 
is full of portraits of tyrants—Caligula, ‘the Borgia,” Attila, 
Timour, and Charles IX. Why he admires, or likes to contem- 
= these effigies it is hard to say; for the Viscount is a rather 
nevolent person, with a taste for jumping into the river after 
drowning women, and a habit of pauperizing low neighbourhoods 
by giving indiscriminate half-crowns. ‘The statues in his 
sanctuary represent Potiphar’s wife, Jezebel, Herodias, “ Delilah 
the betrayer, and Sapphira the cheat.” As the Viscount is a 
moral man (unless we have missed his vices in the mazes of the 
impossible story), it is again difficult to understand his relish for 
erotic works of art. Some of the furniture in his rooms must be 
described in the words of the author :— 


The alcoves at the end of the gallery are without windows. Their walls 
are hung with tapestry, representing a crowd of indistinguishable forms, 
in crisp, cold neutral tints; the vaults are of impenetrable black. In the 
midst of each there lies a block of alabaster, upon which is placed, by 
unseen hands from day to day, a wreath of withered flowers. Before this, 
us if it were an altar, stands a fountain-basin—a tazza of dark bronze—sus- 
tained upon the upraised hands of a figure of the same; from the midst of 
the basin there rises noiselessly a slender sluggish jet of crimson spray, 


| filling the air around with a soft, sickly incense. 


The bewildering story passes from the Sanctuary to “ Sweet-briar 
Gardens,” a slum of the worst description. The Ambassador 
moons about the world, and grotesque people come to visit him, 
There is a debauched exiled prince, “ his Royal Highness”; “ some 
people say he is a voluptuary, but the word is thought by others 
to be too violent for his character.” This is a prince who gets 
drunk, and “ warbles ” to ladies ‘‘ Voulez-vous dausez (sic), made= 
moiselle?” The word idiot does not seem too strong for his cha- 
racter. Then there is a pervert to the Church of Rome, Mon- 
signore Saint-Paul, who is very dainty, mysterious, and harmless. 
This Monsignore has an old Anglican uncle, who pursues him with 
polemical tracts, and the uncle has a son Julian, who is in love 
with a lady called Madonna Gay. The son Julian has two aunts, 
Glorie and Gracie, who talk in this style, when the author desires 
to be comic :— 

“ Something must be done,” whispers Aunt Glorie. 

“ And soon,” whispers Aunt Gracie. 

“ The sooner the beiter.” 

“T think so, dear.” 
“Poor dear boy !” 


* The Ambassador Extraordinary. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
1879. 
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* Poor dear boy!” 

“ How nice he looks! ” 

he!” 

“T do wish he wo ive up that filthy place.” 
*So do I.” 
“Nasty drunken things!” 

“Horrid!” 

“Mere animals.” 

“ Searcely that.” 

“T shall give that old soldier a good talking to.” 
“T would indeed, dear.” 

“It’s one’s duty, Gracie.” 

“It is indeed, Glorie.” 


“ 

“ht” 

Pro good souls regard their nephew for some minutes more in absolute 
silence. 

There are still a few score of characters to be introduced. The 
excellent Julian refuses to please his aunts by going into the army ; 
he studies medicine, and devotes himself to the drunken poor in 
Sweetbriar Gardens. In this task he is assisted by a certain 
maimed Sergeant Jollybuff, a converted drunkard, who is always 
“ fighting the devil” in the same district. Of Sergeant Jollybuff 
it is to be said that, though a very eccentric character, he is more 
or less a human being, and thus wins some sympathy from the 
bewildered reader, and excites a certain faint interest. The 
purpose of the author apparently is to prove that drink does a 
great deal of mischief, that publicans and distillers have too much 
power in Parliament, that life in the slums is a hell upon earth, 
and that gin and brandy are responsible for this state of things. 
As he really is in earnest about this, his pictures of the depravity 
and destitution of Sweetbriar Gardens are not wanting in power. 
No one can tell even a portion of the truth about the life led by 
millions of English men, women, and children, without awakening 
anew the sentiments of pity and of impotent indignation. Thus 
when the author takes us to the bedsides of murderers, and the 
haunts of thieves and beggars, he does show some talent. When | 
we have admitted this, aud admitted that the writer is good- | 
natured, we have given all the praise that the most indulgent 
critic in his distribution of fictitious justice could conscientiously 
award to The Ambassador Lvtraordinary. 

The vague characters, as we have said, come and go in a fitful, 
irresponsible fashion. ‘The Viscount sees what the heroine calls 
“a sweet indiscretion,” that is, he sees Julian put his arm round 
the Founs lady’s waist. The wicked Monsignore tries to induce 
the Viscount to spoil Julian’s chances with Madonna, and for this 
p ose, as far as we understand the story, the Viscount poisons | 

ulian with cheap champagne. Either the wine, or a statue of | 
Apollyon “in cold yellow bronze, delicately picked out with 
gill ing,” which occupied the centre of the table, had a bad eflect 
on the nerves of Madonna and Julian. ‘Alas, how easily things | 
go wrong!” says the t. Things went wrong in the most in- | 
A lady named Titania was called in to embroil | 
matters, and still the Viscount prosed to himself, and preached to | 
his puma Lais. As we have given a sample of the comic | 
dialogue, it may be as well to quote a specimen of the Viscount’s | 
solitary sermons. This sermon, by the way, is such a favourite of | 
the author's that he has given it a chapter to itself:— 

“O love of man!” cries Viscount Malign, pacing his marble floor in 
solitude, “ of all mysterious impulses in Heaven or Earth the most 
mysterious and divine! ‘The love of motherhood, passionate and all- 
enduring, is not so wonderful as this ; the beasts that perish have it to the 
full, in simple instinct. The love of woman for her lord is but submissive- 
ness ; it has no strength but in its weakness. But the love of a youth for 
a maiden—oh, broad and blind and strong! as when great ocean follows 
the sweet moon ! ” 

Rs attending on his footsteps silently, looks up into his face as if with 


2 ¥es, beauty,” patting her soft brow, “ thou art glad the priest is gone. 
—Why not let thee fly at his throat ?—His blood might harm thee, Lais, 
and I should be sorry.” And he sits down, almost wearily. 

“ But I must pass to my work,” exclaims the Ambassador Extraordinary, 
rising again instantly. “ I must do my work, for I have much of it to do.” 


When we are not listening to the moral ravings of the Ambassador, 
or watching him as he knocks down roughs, and jumps off bridges 
to rescue drowning women, we are bored with the vagaries of a 
mad architect, Master George Oldhusen. This lunatic is building 
@ house in what he calls the olden style—a house which is to have 
the fire in the middle of the hall, which is to be floored with clay 
and strewed with straw dyed green to represent rushes. He is 
employed to build an abbey (in the olden style) in Sweetbriar 
Gardens, and we have many of satirical padding about art 
and antiquarianism. At last, by way of poetic conclusion, the 
lightning sets fire to a tavern in the Gardens, a Protestant mob 
sets fire to the abbey, most of the supernumeraries are cleared 
away, and a good many of the other characters, including the 
Royal Prince and the Monsignore,are more or less converted. The 
hero and heroine give in to “ the habit of pairing common 
to all creatures of the higher orders,” to quote one of 
the characters, and the Monsignore is puzzled by a child's 
question “ why donkeys have such very long ears.” The Italian 
answer to the question is acute and well known. Adam pulled the 
donkey’s ears because the donkey was so stupid that he never could | 
remember his own name. But not even Italian acuteness can in- 
form us why the author of The Ambassador Extraordinary has | 


written such a very long book. } 
We have given such an account as seemed convenient of the 

-oarvels of this novel. Perhaps no other traveller may explore it, 

and our report may not be believed. Thus voyagers in unknown 


lands, from Pytheas of Marseilles to Mr. Stanley, have had their | 


— 


narratives doubtfully received. But we areconfident that, if in the 
course of the centuries another reader brushes his path through the 
myriad pages of The Ambassador Extraordinary, and does not perish 
by the way, he will confirm our melancholy and scarcely credible 
report, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


(ee olitical correspondence of Frederick the Great (1), the 
publication of which has at length been undertaken by the 
Academy of Berlin, will be in one sense one of the greatest books in 
the world, for it will extend to not less than thirty volumes. It is 
needless to add that it will also be one of the most important and 
interesting ; important, as a magnificent contribution to the history 
of the eighteenth ceutury; interesting, as animated with the 
spirit of one of the most powerful individualities among mankind. 
Judging from the first volume, a large proportion of the corre- 
spondence is autographic; and even the letters framed after 
Frederick's instructions are inspired with his peculiar energy and 
vividness of expression. The great majority are in French. The 
first volume, containing 650 documents, comes down to the end 
of 1741, thus comprising only about eighteen months of his 
reign. It mainly relates to his invasion of Silesia; and, while 
his decision, cireumspection, and military ability extort continual 
admiration, it assuredly contains nothing to modify the opinions 
of those who have stigmatized this celebrated expedition as an 
act of simple brigandage. Letters 147 and 148 afford an amusing 
illustration of his insincerity. He writes to the Russian Am- 
bassador on occasion of the death of the Empress Anne :—“ On 
ne saurait trop regretter la perte d’une si grande princesse, douée 
de tant de vertus héroiques, le délice de son or et de tous ses 
véritables amis, parmi lesquels je prétends de n’avoir pas le 
moindre rang.” ‘The ‘ox tones he had written to his own 
Minister :—“ L’impératrice de Russie va mourir; Dieu nous 


_favorise et le destin nous seconde !” 


The second volume of W. Oncken’s important work, “ Austria 
and Prussia in the War of Liberation ” (2), is a valuable addition 
to the series of documentary narratives, for which our era is dis- 
tinguished, which, if not always very entertaining reading in 
themselves, are of such inestimable value in providing a sure Pasis 
for the future historians. In such a work generals must give way 
to diplomatists, and here Metternich, rather than Napoleon, is the 
hero of the story. The author has had the great advantage of 
access to Metternich’s posthumous papers, and to that portion of 
his unpublished memoirs which concerns the period of Napoleon. 
Numerous other depositories of State papers have been laid under 
contribution, and Herr Oncken only regrets his exclusion from the 
French archives and the English Record Office. The memoirs 
and correspondence of Metternich, however, are by far the more 
important contributions to Herr Oncken’s history, and would alone 
render it a most valuable work. They seem to prove that Austrian 
policy during the early part of the memorable year 1813 was less 
teeble and temporizing than has been usually supposed, and that the 
plans of the allies were largely based upon a well-founded assurance 
of Austria’s ultimate “ee Many important circumstances are for 
the first time set in a clear rent, and it is made pretty evident that 
the history of the period will toa considerable extent require to be 
rewritten. 

The mention of a diary on Dr. Friedmann’s wang (3) seemed 
to warrant the expectation of a contemporary chronicle of the 
stirring events of which Austria has been the theatre since 1858. 
Unfortunately, the only affinity of his work to a journal is its con- 
nexion with journalism, since it is neither more nor less than a selec- 
tion from the author's leading articles in various Vienna newspapers. 
They appear in general sensible and patriotic, but can hardly have 
been very animated reading when fresh, and have decided! not 
improved by keeping. A patient student might no doubt derive 
sowe hints from them, but it may be questioned whether the con- 
fused and indecisive politics of Austria belong to the department 
of profitable studies, The second volume, however, comprising 
the Sadowa campaign and the concession of Hungarian autonomy, 
will be more interesting than the one before us. 

The most interesting part of the history of the Netherlands (4) 
has been written so frequently and so well that it may almost be 
doubted whether any ground is left for a new work to occupy. In 
the first part of his history, however, Herr Wenzelburger does not 
present himself as a rival of Motley, but is entirely enga ed with 
the earlier and more obscure portion of his subject. Industrious, 
judicious, and slightly prosaic, he plods on steadily, telling his 
story fairly enough, but making little of the occasional opportuni- 
ties for dramatic and picturesque narrative presented by the con- 
tests between the Flemish burghers and the chivalry of France 
and Burgundy. 

Out of a number of charters and other contemporary documents 
Herr Julius Weisziicker (5) has amassed a large amount of infor- 


(1) Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Bd. 1. Berlin : 
Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Oesterreich und Preussen in  Befreiungs-Kriege. Urkundliche 
Aufschliisse iiber die politische Geschichte des Jahres 1813. Bd.2. Von 
W. Oncken. Berlin: Grote. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Zehn Jahre dsterreichischer Politik. Tagebuch zur Zeitgeschichte, 
Von O. B. Friedmann. Wien: Rosner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Geschichte der Nederlande. Von K. T. Wenzelburger. Bd. x, 
Gotha: Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Der Rheinische Bund 1254: Von Julius Weisziicker. Tubingen: 
Laupp. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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mation respecting the league of the Rhenish cities formed in 1254, 
the history of which has been written in detail by Busson, Dr. 
Schénberg’s treatise on the municipal finance of Basel (6) during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is a similar example of anti- 

uarian diligence, and frequently brings to light curious illustra- | 
tions of medizeval life and ideas out of materials apparently the | 
most uninviting. 

The late King Maximilian of Bavaria (7) is well known to have 
been distinguished as a Mecenas, and his relations with the authors 
and artists he attracted to his Court seem to have been charac- 
terized by as much simplicity and cordiality as the nature of the 
case would allow. Bodenstedt, one of the principal ornaments of 
the Munich Court at the period, has preserved a pleasant reminis- 
cence of these days in an account of a tour undertaken by the King 
with a select party of friends. It would, perhaps, have been better 
if the author had kept his own personality more in the background, | 
as there are times when he appears as much the hero as the 
narrator of his story. In the main, however, the little book is | 
very attractive, and much literary art is shown in preserving | 
the freshness and interest which the incidents of a tour possess 
for the tourist, but which not every tourist can transmit to the 
reader. 

The third volume of Thayer's biography of Beethoven (8) com- 
— the most productive period of the great composer's life, 

m 1807 to 1816, Like its predecessors, it is eminently a labour 
of love, performed with an industry, research, and minuteness 
beyond all praise from the point of view of the circle of readers 
for whom it is intended. Ordinary readers might find it fatiguing, | 
but few not already initiated into the spirit of Beethoven's works 
are likely to venture upon it at all, and all whoare so initiated will 
feel themselves under the deepest obligations to the enthusiastic 
and indefatigable American biographer. There is little musical 
criticism in the present volume, which is mainly occupied with 
Beethoven’s correspondence and the external details of his life, in- 
cluding his abortive matrimonial projects, his acquaintance with 
Goethe and Bettina, his financial em! ents and litigations, 
and the commencement of his relations with the English Phil- | 
harmonic Society. 

The third volume of F. Kanitz’s great work on Bulgaria | 
and the Balkans (9), brings to a conclusion one of the most | 
elaborate and valuable descriptions ever given of any country, and | 
one to which circumstances have imparted a greatly enhanced | 
importance since it was originally undertaken. The product of 
eighteen years’ investigation, it embodies the results of incessant 
journeys of exploration, ten of which are detailed circumstantially 
in the present volume, which is mainly devoted to the eastern 
and central districts of the Balkans. It is impossible to overrate 
the merit and importance of Herr Kanitz’s labours, or the amount 
of personal exertion and persevering diligence which they have in- 
volved. The result is a description of a rugged and difficult 
country, rivalling in copiousness and minute accuracy any account 
extant of an accessible and civilized region, beautifully illustrated 
withal, and treating controverted questions in a tone of authority, 
yet with temper and scrupulous fairness. Herr Kanitz is by no 
means ill-disposed to the Turks, but evidently considers the abuses 
of their administration incurable. His description has a peculiar 
value from having been composed on the eve of a revolution ; and 
it will be most interesting for posterity to compare his view of 
os ga under Turkish rule with its condition half a century 

nce. 

M. Arminius Vambéry produces an essay towards a reconstruc- 
tion of the primitive cultivation of the Turanian races by the aid of 
@ comparative philology (10). Such brilliant results are not to be 

ted as in the case of the corresponding researches of philviogy 
on Aryan ground, both because the linguistic data are far more 
m , and because there is much less civilization to reconstruct. 
M. Vambéry’s essay, moreover, does not profess to be more than an 
et of the subject. It is, notwithstanding, highly interesting ; 
end by 


a careful collation of the terms in the various Turanian 
dialects expressive of ideas, and an analysis of the process by 
which they have been developed from more rudimentary concep- 
tions, makes an acceptable contribution, not only to the particular 

uestion before the winter, but to the rationale of mental operations 
in general. M. Vambéry, himself a Magyar, considers the Turanian 
nations as not less capable of improvement than their Aryan neigh- 
bours, but admits that, as a matter of fact, their cultivation has been 
chiefly derived from the latter, and he altogether discredits the 
theory of an ancient Altaic civilisation, from which the refinement 
of Western Asia was derived. This question, as he intimates, has an 
important bearing on the theory which ascribes a Turanian origin 
to the people by whom the Accadian, or original language of 
Assyria was spoken, and thus virtually refers the civilization and 
mythology of Assyria to a Turanian source. It seems impossible 
that such a civilization should have arisen among a Scythian 
people at so early a period. 

(6) Finanzverhiiltnisse der Stadt Basel in XIV. und XV. Jahrhunderte. 
Von Dr. Schénberg. Tiibingen: Laupp. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Eines Kéinigs Reise. Erinnerungsblitter an Kénig Max von F. 
Bodenstedt. Leipzig: Albrecht. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Ludwig von Beethoven's Leben. Von A. Wheelock Thayer. Bd. 3. 
Berlin: Weber. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Donau, Bulgarien und der Balkan: Historisch-geographisch-ethno- 

pz 


isehe Reisestudien aus den Jahren 1860-1878. Von F. Kanitz. Bd. 3. 
ig: Fries. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(10) Die primitive Cultur des Turko-Tatarischen Volkes. Auf Grund 
hlicher Forschunzen erértert. Von H. Vambéry. Leipzig : Brockhaus. 
Gate: Williams & Norgate. 


As Ludwig Noiré’s supplement to Max Miiller’s theory of 
language has been translated into English(11), we need only 
remark here that Herr Noiré’s cardinal point is his conviction that 
primitive speech is rather the exponent of feeling than of mere 
physical sensation, and that the German version is aderned with 
a tine engraved portrait of Max Miiller, wanting in the English. 

The third part of Dr. G. Teichmiiller’s “New Studies on the 
History of Ideas” (12) is devoted to an examination of Aristotle’s 
views on the practical reason. The constant references to Plato, 
however, render the work in almost an equal degree a commentary 
on that philosopher. Herr Teichmiiller’s style is clear and cogent, 
his knowledge profound, and he takes care to avoid the fault which 
he censures in modern philosophical writers, of dealing chiefly in 
generalities, without tangible examples and pertinent illustrations, 

The author of the “ Heliocentric Standpoint of World-Con- 
templation” (13) may, as he seems to imply, be in the sun; he is 
certainly in the clouds. 

“ Dr.” Slade, eliminated from England, has found a refuge in 
Germany, where he has convinced men of no less eminence than 
Dr. Ulrici and the distinguished astronomer Zillner of the exist- 
ence of “intelligent beings of four dimensions,” or, more concisely, 
of ghosts. Dr. Ulrici’s description of some “ séances” at which the 
psychologist Wundt (14) took part has brought upon him an 
epistle from the latter, a masterpiece of ironical humour veiled 
under seeming deference. Professor Wundt candidly admits that 
he can no more explain Slade’s performances than Maskelyne and 
Cooke’s, but puts it to Dr. Ulrici whether this is sufficient to 
justify a spiritualistic philosopher in adopting a creed inconsistent 
with all his previous teachings of the immateriality of the soul. 

The third volume of the Encyclopzedia of Natural Science (15), 
conducted by Dr. Jaejer and other leading naturalists of the Dar- 
winian school, contains the first part of a dictionary of zoology and 
anthropology, noticeable as an instance of the fusion which is 
taking place between these subjects, and as one of the first scien- 
tific manuals in which they have been united. The articles are 
inevitably strongly tinged with the views of the school from which 
they proceed ; but are fair enough, and condensed within a moderate 
compass. That the anthropological department should not exhibit 
the same decision of handling as the zoological, is creditable to the 
candour of the contributors. 

Herr Kopp’s popular introduction to meteorology (16) is prin- 
cipally designed to introduce the English and American system of 
organized weather prediction to the German public. He enters 
fully into the subject, explaining how by a multiplicity of obser- 
vatories, careful notice of the usual course of atmospheric currents, 
registration and tabulation, and telegraphic facilities, the condition 
of the weather may be to a certain extent predicted. His treatise 
also contains an account of more antiquated methods of prediction 
from the aspects of the heavenly bodies, and of old experience 
embodied in popular rhymes and proverbs, as well as of the recent 
attempts to establish a periodicity of meteorological phenomena in 
connection with solar spots. 

Although the Bulgarians are not ethnologically Slavonians, 
their popular poems, collected and translated by Herr Rosen (17), 
offer a family resemblance to those of the Servians and South 
Slavonians generally, and an extensive knowledge of this branch 
of literature would be requisite to detect any distinctive peculiari- 
ties that may obtain among them. Many are mythological, bear- 
ing distinct traces of the ancient superstitions which, as Herr 
Rosen remarks, neither Christianity nor Mohammedanism has been 
able to obliterate. Others celebrate the exploits of kings and 
chieftains, especially the national hero Marko. There are also 
idylls with no especial charm, and some singularly pointless fables, 
On the whole, the poetical faculty would not seem to be highly 
developed among the Bulgarian nation; and, when the theme of 
the ballad happens to be striking and pathetic, it owes little to the 
embellishments of poetic art. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that pieces orally transmitted are probably imperfect and even frag- 
mentary. One of the most quaint and curious is the legend of 
St. Peter’s ineffectual endeavours to deliver his mother, who has 
been consigned to the infernal regions for the offence, among 
others, of adulterating pepper. ‘This reads like a y or 
remote echo of the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice. The trans- 
lator has prefixed a useful preface, conveying much information in 
a narrow com His version is stated to be strictly literal, an 
achievement facilitated by the simplicity of the original in struc- 
ture and diction, and its total lack of rhyme. 

The established reputation of E, Werner as a popular novelist 
will not be diminished by her last work. “ At a Great Price” (18) 
is both a spirited and a well-written romance, turning on the 

(11) Max Miiller und die Von Ludwig Noiré. 
Mainz: Von Zabern. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe. Von G. Teichmiiller. 
Hft. 3. Gotha: Perthes, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(13) Der heliocentrische Standpunkt der Weltbetrachtung. Won Dr. A. 
Bilharz. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(14) Der etioon Offener Brief an Herrn Prof. Dr. H. Ulrici. Von 
W. Wundt. ipzig: Engelmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Encyklopidie der Naturwissenschaften. Abth. 1. Th. 3. Breslau: 
Trewendt. London: Nutt. 

(16) Einiges iiber Witterungsangaben. Gemeinfasslich dargestellt von 
H. Kopp. Braunschweig: Vieweg. London; Williams & Norgate. 

(17) Bulgarische Volksdichtungen. Gesammelt und in Deutsche 
fa von G. Rosen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 

0! 

18) Um hohen Preis, Roman yon E. Werner. . Leipzig: 

(18) 2 Bde. Leipzig: Keil 
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estrangement of two friends, one of whom, not without palli- | 
ation, has in his youth forsaken the popular cause, to which the | 
other has continued to adhere. A powerful situation is thus | 
created when the two men meet in later life, and is worked out 
with much ability, except that at last the dénowement is brought | 
about by an otherwise unnecessary duel. Lumpenmiiller's 
Lieschen (19) is not very entertaining, but possesses some interest | 
as a picture of German manners, 

Beddoes expresses the opinion that it would be interesting to 
ascertain what kind of verse steam-engines would write if the 
composition of verse were among their accomplishments. On the — 

same ground, but hardly on any other, a certain interest attaches 

to Daron von Rothschild’s Vroni (20). It is not uninstructive to 
ascertain what life resembles when beheld from the summits of 
“Ja haute finance.” It is certainly a very ideal and impossible 
world that is presented to us in these pages; the characters lack | 
substance and reality, and the plot is ightly incoherent. 

The most interesting contributions to the June number of Nord 
und Siid (21) relate to the late Johannes Huber, consisting of a 
biographical sketch and a posthumous essay by him on the subject 
of spiritualism, distinguished by usual fairness and candour 
towards opinions which he did not partake. Dr. Abel contributes 
some interesting remarks on Egyptian philology, pointing out the 
— of an exceedingly rudimentary stage of language in the 

application of a single word to express heterogeneous ideas and 
the manufacture of new words by simple transposition.. Notes on 
the progress of Japan, and a lively but — poem by Paul 
Heyse in the style of Don Juan, complete the attractions of a 
fairly average number. 

The Rundschau (22) has a seasonable article on some recent | 
Russian memoirs, designed, the anonymous writer tells us, to illus- 
trate the derivation of the present discontented and melancholy 
generation from their more ardent, and, at the same time, more 
practical, however disappointed and erring, predecessors of the 
generation ae The conversion of the highly-refined 
Alexander Herzer by the materialistic socialist Bakunin symbo- 
lizes, he implies, the political and intellectual degeneracy of 
Russia. There is also an interesting paper on the National Gallery 
of Berlin, not so much treating of its collections, in which it is 
surpassed "by many similar institutions, great frescoes exe- 
cuted for its decoration, as respects which, from Italy, at 
least, it stands supreme. “ Der Heteenjuaiees™ is concluded, and | 
there are besides a valuable essay on contemporary German philo- 


sophy, with special reference to its modification by physical science, 


and an entertaining account of Hawaii. 


(19) Lumpenmiiller’s Lieschen. Roman von W. Hermburg. Leipzig: 
Keil. London: Kolekmann. 

(20) Vroni. Novelle von Baron von Ferdinand von Rothschild. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolekmann. 

(2x) Nord und Siid. Eine deutsche Monatssehrift, Herausgegeben 
be ‘aul Lindau. Bd. 9. Hft. 27. Breslau: Schottliinder. London: 
Nutt. 

(22) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahbrg. v. Hft. 1. Berlin: Petel. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 
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The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B, F, Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 


may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 


Copies of the SatorDay REvIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fornertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The SaturDAy Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurnpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLVIL., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. cach, May be had at the Office, or 


through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


erry OF No, 1,238, JULY 19, 1879: 
rd Hartington’s Surrender. 
The Annual weiiines. Prince Bismarck. The Obstractives. 
The Bankruptcy Bill. The Senate and the Ferry Bill. 
Elementary Education and the Parliamentary Grant. 


Théophile Gautier. 
Seotch Dogmatism. Sir Henry Thompson on Dining. 
The Seventeenth Centenary of St. Peter’s upon Cornhill. The Comédie 
Mr. Turnerelli Again. | Architecture In and Out of Burlington House, 
The How the Trade Improvement has been Checked. 


Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind. 
A Nook in the Apennines. Specimens of Roman 
The Swintons of Wandale. ilson’ 
Philosophy of the Waverley Novels. |The Ambassador Extraordinary. 
German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Doe GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 
RATORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM" and « The BRAZEN 


RPENT each 33 by 22 feet 5 3 with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” 

fan DORE GALLERY, 25 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. agg 

ENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
oe PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN, from Nine till Seven. Admission, Is. ; 

Season Tiek 


HE CAUCASUS, CRIMEA, RUSSIA, ITALY, &c.— 


EXHIBITION of W. ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS b bignor Pp Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at the Imperial Academ Petersburg. No Now ON VIEW at 
BURLINGTON GALLERY. 19} Piccadilly. "Ben to Admission, 1 


FDUCATION. .—RICHMOND HILL. SCHOOL 
for YOUNG LADIES. London Masters pee ous house and good 
to Parents of Pupils.—For Prospectus, address LAD’ Wy-PRINCIPAL, Grafton 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 22. 

ation for the Universities, Army, Civil Service, Commeree.—Apply to the Rev. 


Dr. , Head-Master. 
BFR LGHTON COLLE@ E 
Tuesday, September 23. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.8., Secretary. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on 


merit. The Annual il Fee for Board and Tuition is 55 Guineas.—Particulars from’ Rev. W. E. 
PRYKE, Head-M 
T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, Dorset.— 
WINTER TERM Se ber 19. & hola: . Seaside Hi acations 
Ilfracombe. Reduced M. ROBIN SON DD. Home 


S JAMES’S SCHOOL, SOUTH-LEIGH— 
© Warden—Rev. GERALD MOULTRIE, M. <. Vicar of South-Leigh, formerly Third 
Master of Shrewsbury, and Chaplain to the Marchioness of London: The School was 
instituted some years ago, for the ‘yceperaipa for Eton, Winchester, and the ‘other at Publie 
ools, together with ole and definite Church teachin ,of GENTLEMEN'S SONS at about 
a the expense usually charged to Boys of this cl aa ‘he new buildings, now com leted at 
cost of several thousand pounds, will be opened fo: 3 holidays. 
ry few will be open to engagemen jn addition to the nt numbers. South-Leigh 
(a mile from the School) is two a half hours from addin; -R., 
mer be visited easily in an afternoon from London.—Address, WARDEN, South-Leigh, Witney, 


St! LEON ARD'S-ON-SEA. —The | Rev. J. @ 

sium. aT for Boys under “en, 80 Gi Guineas ; above Ten, 100 the Mount 
Lodge, St. Leonard's-on-Sea. 


‘WIMBLEDON SCHOOL.— This School affords especial 


means of preparation for the different Military Competitive eauel instee An 
unusually large Stat each Pupil to receive complete ‘indivi al instruction 
and attention. Duri he ar TWENTY successful Candidates P. direct 
this School into the The NEXT TERM 


on Se; 
For further information apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTERS, Wimbledon School, Surrey. 


(i= HOUSE SCHOOL, », Surrey.—BOYS carefully 
for Civil and Military E 


OoLWIcH, LINE, and other EXAMINA TONS 
to Mr. A. TUCKER, 16 Lee Park, Lee, S.E. A Class for Qualify 
will be held during the Vacation. 


PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, &c.—A 
ERGYMAN Public School Tutor), ina | ‘orkshire, 

assistel y an able nt tutor receives about 

teen years of age. The Principal himse ays acccompanies his Boys in 

CLERICUS, y Greenhill Road, Hampstead, Lenten. 


(EBMAN EDUCATION. — Professor FEES, Pforzheim, 


Baden, receives ERGLI§N PUPILS from their Twelfth Year. Terme moderate and 


inelusive. House healthily and beantifully situated. References to the Right Rev. Dean 
Mac Donnell, Hectory, Northe mpton toptord, Weciory, 
RIVATE TUITION, HANOVER.—Rev. N. G. WILKINS, 


M.A., , Camb., English Canpiain. prepares FOUR PUPILS tr Army other 
Vacancy.—Address, 5 Bohmer Strasse. ant 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN.—The Rev. 
EDWARD FORD, M.A.. of St, <Jonn's a . Cambridge, assisted by his two Sons 


and by able Masters, pares | BOYS Schools, Professions, and Universi- 


| School, on 


RMY.—A very successful TUTOR, of great experience, has 
REV. W. TUCKWELL, late Head-Master of Taunton College 

School, and Fellow of Hew College, Oxford, takes a few Boys as PUPILS.—Address, 
Stockton Rectory, near Rugby. 


DELI: ATE or BACKWARD BOYS from Fifteen to 


Eighteen.—An experienced TUTOR reeeives FOUR a who need special care.— 
For full particulars: widress West Malvern 
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GEASIDE HOME for the HOLIDAYS.—INDIAN BOYS 


and others are received for the Vacat'ons at Ilfracombe, Devon —- tuition pro- 
vided. —For particulars apply to the Heap- Masten, Chardstock ¢ Chard. 


A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, in Mathematical I Tonours, 
desiresa MASTERSHIP. A Member of the b emteen Gt Eleven, would take an active 
interest in games.— Address, W. C. T., Box 1, “* Daily Telegraph” Office, Shetiield. | 


HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP WANTED by a PREFECT of 


MARLBOROUGH cuaeee, aged Nineteen. Referciice to the Master.—Apply to | 
Rev. E. C. HAWKINS. Leatherhea | 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—An OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE 
wishes, during the Long Vacation. to prepare One or = BOYS for the Public Schoo!s. 
Charming country. Residence near the river. Boating, Fishing, Cricket, Lawn Tennis.— 
Address, OXONIAN, Post Office, Kingston. 


pa MUSEUM.—A LITERARY MAN, or Clergyman, 
a most desirable TIOME in a Gentleman's Family, close to the British 
Sen aie. by letter only, 8. R., care of Mr. G. Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, Strand, 


JULY ELECTION, 479.—FOURTH APPLICATION. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 
An Earnest Appeal is made to the GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS for VOTES 
and Interest on behaifof GEORGE STEEL HOLMAN, the youngest of three Orphans, 
aged Six. Ten, end ‘I'welve. Both Parents are dead. The Case is strongly Recommended by 
Lady meet EY, 20 Loughborough Road. Brixton ; G. A. yg Oy, Esq., New Street 
P. Bacoy, 69 Fleet Street, E.C. ; Rev. G. FLINDT, Reetory. Denmark 
fu 


‘Brouies will be th: lly received by Mr. J. "T. Russet, Ww ellington Road, Cold 


ie. 


Panis CORRESPONDENT.—AnENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 


moving in the very highest Social and Political Circles in Paris, and having acecss to 
many sources of informatica not open to others, would write a WEEKLY LETTER for a 
leading London or Provincial Journal. He is now the well-known Correspondent of one of the 
leading London journals, and moreover is one of the leading Contributors to one of the very 
first Paris daily papers.—Address, Monsieur FORBES, aux soins de M. Haseltine, 15 Rue 
la Chaussée d’ Antin, Paris. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of | 
Rooms. doations Coffve-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hoiel. 
BENJN. BU LL, Manager. 


fe ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 


Se Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 

improvement which science could suggest. Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 

tn aily. Every information of the MANAGER. Tourists’ Tickets to Lliracombe, for Two 
Months, are issued at } at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


M 42k ARG ATE. —CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea; Single 

. 6d. per night. Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, and Tea, by Tariff. Week! 

ocriers ¥ 4 Meals a day, £4 43.; Two, one Bed. £7 73. Attendance free.—_R. KERR, | 
Proprieto 


ProToGR. APHIC SCRAPS, all sizes, from 13d. each.—Our 


much-praised system ¢ of sending Packets Post Free to choose from has given the greatest 
satisfaction. We wish to impress upon you that there is no obligation to purchase even a 
mnyworth. We ask you only to write for an Inspection or Selection Packet, or for our - 
ulogues containing press notices and testimonials, illustrations to Shakespeare's Plays, and | 
Scott's Poems, Classic Figures and Statuary from the Paris Universal Exhibition. Hundreds 
of Portraits of Celebrities, living and dead, as carte scraps, at Is. 6d. for Thirteen. Works 
of the great Painters and Sculptors. Views. An immense stock of Sacred and secular Photos. 

logues free. Note the address, 

THE CONTINENTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC PU oo ISHING COMPANY, 
52 Brunswick Street, Sheftiel 


WILLIAM S. BURTON. 


39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &c. 


TABLE CUTLERY. Table Carvers. 
The Blades are all Steel. rs | 8. ‘per Pairs. d. 
Tory Handles. per Dozen 12 9 6. 
3 tto ditto 66 | 
3 ditto ditto ” 18 6 13 6 om 66 
33 ditto ditto a1. 16 6 
ditto ditto ” a. 76 
4 ditto fine ditto ditto e 
4 ditto, extra large . 36 o we 
4 ditto ditto, African . 40. 32. » 
4 Silver Ferules . | 32. 
4 litto Silvered Biades. 
BAatHs and TOILET WARE. 
» & s. d. 
8 Baths 63 to 
-t od. 
hip do. ~-to 
1 do. 2 6 
Travel ing do. :. 44. 
Gas Furnace do. - om . 
Toile: 6 to 4 . 


ne, Duplex, and others, 2s. 6d. to 
KEROSINE —Highest quality, Is. 6d. per 
COLZA OIL.—Best I'rench, 2s. 9d. per Gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
| ager to H.R.H. the Frinee of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 850 
Tilustrations, post free. 


HEAL & SON 
TIave on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
WEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furnitu 


| Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—_¢e— 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1303.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL. S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Caplittal £3,060,000 
Fire Revenue . 405,600 
Life Revenue 157,800 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| ‘HE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833, 
CAP ITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Doaiey, eee, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms semeny with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be azreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or ‘sent for collectior 
s and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 


Interest drawn, and A oo Navy, sand Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other d of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
| NION 


Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund 
LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on MAD r a rty Days’ Sight, are grantedon 
the Bank's Branches throughout Australia and New Sealand 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


BANK AUVUSTER ALT A. 


Established 1837. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
* (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


ROSe’s LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Entirely free of Alcohol. 

A Wholesome Family Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

An excellent Stimulant blended w ith Spirits. 

Highly Medicinal, cooling ing 
the Blood, assisting Diges 

Is recommended by the 


WHOLESALE STorEs—l1 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
ROSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 
ELLIs's PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


| ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS,—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 


without Alkali. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
bears Trade Mark. 
LLISS RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, mutin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henri jetta Street, Cavendish Square 


MEDICINAL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength and 
weight are restored and maintained, and the appetite 
improved, by the Food known as 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 


years by the Medical Profession as 
a NECESSARY FOOD for persons neving a ten- 
dency to WAS TING, CONSUMPTION, &c 


GAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


everywhere, from whom Pamphlets, containing full 
particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
obtained, gratis, on ye 


with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


DPD INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash tn ces ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful k to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catal with t free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W.C. tablished 1862. 


NOTICE. — MINTON’S CHINA. Messrs. MORTLOCK’S 
ESIGNS,  Beratctanet by Messrs. MINTON, only be obtained at the OLD 
porreRy GALLE RIES, 202, 203-and 204 Oxford Street, and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Stree treet, 


FRANCAISE. —PIESSE & LUBIN the 
to announce that they.have, under “ ja) command,” ae 

exqui Bouquet ur le Mouchoir, named THE MEDIE FRANCAISE. "Sold in 

Bottles. ,atall fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in the ‘principal Cities of 


Distilled at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
ILLS’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. | 


“ When all things were made, none was made better to be a lone man’s 

Companion. a bachelor's Friend, a h man's Food, asad man's Cordial, a wakeful 

man’s Fire. "s no Herb of | 


Westward Ho!” In 10z., 2 oz. & 4 oz. packets, lined eit te 1. 


WILLS, W. D. & HO. 
TRANSPARENT 
A speciality for sensitive skin. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


Chapping. It 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Garvin ae use ensures a Clear Complexion 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


SOAP. 


DUNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Very man ies every recent Work of general interest in ci 
MUDIE’ SRELECT TIBRARY. Fresh Copies are Sdded as the demand 
ample supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes 
required. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 

See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now rea This 

| Catalogue contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, Biography, Reli- 

urrent prices, and is especially commen the attention of Lib: Secre 

Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Books. = — 


MUDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY.—N OTICE. —All the Books 
with the least all Subscribers to MA 
BARTON ANC WESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the 
Mudie’s Select ting Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THES SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Ovfice, 38 Southampton Street, 
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PHE_ UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

from One Guimea to any amount, ‘the supply required. All 

of New ications, and post 
A A Clearance Catalogue ofS Surplus Books offered for at Reduced Prices may 

CHULTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ROLANDr’s CLEARANCE LIST of FRENCH and GER- 
N BOOKS withdrawn from Circulation. Part I. Mémoires, Histories, and Travels. 
IL. Novels, “I IIL. Novels, at 6d.per vol. IV. Juvenile. V. German Books.—20 Berne 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


HE CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO; a revised Text, 

with Notes and Prolegomena, Vol. I. the Letters to the End of Cicero's 

Exile. By R. ¥. Tyrrevt, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof, of Latin in the 
Univ. of Dublin. 8vo. 12s. 


London, Longmans, GREEN, & Co. Dublin: Hopes, Fosrer, & Ficcis. 


New Edition, re-written and enlarged, now complete in 3 vols. 8vo. copiously 
Illustrated, price £2 18s. cloth, 
OMA SOTTERRANEA, or an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs, especially of the Cemetery of St. Callixtus, compiled from the 
Works of Commendatore De Rossi with the consent of the Author. By the Rev, 
J. SPENCER Norrucore, D.D. Canon of Birmingham, and the Rev. W. Rk. Browy- 
Low, M.A. Canon of Plymouth. 
Vol. I. History, price 24s. 
Separately { Vol. II. Christian Art, 24s, 
Vol. II. Epitapis, 10s. 
*,* Vols. II. & III. may be had bound together in cloth, price 32s, 
London, LONGMANS & 


A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. oy 
HSs4¥s in ROMANCE. By Jony Sxetron, LL.D., Author 


of “ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart.” 

“Mr. Skelton writes of country things like a genial thinker and ccholer, while at the same 
time we recognize in every Dae age the minute knowledge of the sportsman and the naturati-t. 
In the accuracy of his infor 
verve and sympathetic sperkle, of North in his shooting jacket.”’—Zimes. 

* Delicious bits of Scotch scenery.”"—Pail Mall Gazette. “ A delightful volume.” —spectator. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 4to. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES : 
Entrances ;_ Keepers’ Grooms’, Upper and Under 


Servants’ es; and other Rural Residences uN ge CH, Architect, Author of 
“County Architecture,” “ Examples of Labourers’ Cottages,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLackwWoop & Sons, Edinburgh al London. 


LIFE as an ANGLER. By Henpersoy, of 


ham. The List of Subscribers for the Fifty Large Paper Copies (price £3 3s.), with 
additions lilustrations on India paper, is nearly completed. 


W. SATCHELL, PEYTON, & CoO., Publishers to Folk-Lore Society, 12 Tavistock Street. W.C. 


Small 4to. 


THE REVOLT of the WOMEN: a free Translation of the 


“ Lysistrata’’ of Aristophanes. By BENJAMIN BICKLEY Rogers, M.A., of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at~ Law, and sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


“ An admirable pieve of work, which should be read as a whole, and which as regards execu- 


tion can scarcely be too highly commended." —London Quarterly. 

“Every page shows the translator’ ‘3 soholarship, and every difficult passage gives proof of 
his delicacy and good taste.”"—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Rogers is to be congrasateeey on a translation, which for spirit and ingenuity of 
rendering, and for grace and facility of versification, is worthy to take rank beside his excellent 
edition o' “the * Wasps.’ To the work, 
that it fully sustains Mr. Rogers’s 

“ Deserving of high dation.” W Review. 

A version which preserves to and splendour of the original, without its 
coarse jokes and allusions. The s of hanes seems to breathe from every line, yet 
so easy and unrestrained is its tone, tet it reads everywhere like an original.’ 

ress and St. James's Chronicle. 

** The translation is a marvel of any elegance, and of fidelity to the spirit, grace, and rhyth- 
mical melody of the original, which loses none of its eee by the pure English idiom which 
is here the main feature of the translator's work, The reader will gain from its pages a better 
and more faithful impression of the tone and spirit, the fun and frolic, and the manly vigour 
and political insight of Aristophanes, a from any other work on him." —Public Opinion. 

“The bere momveye te English readers in an unusual degree the true meaning and 
flavour of the origin: he few nate which appear in the present volume show a remarkably 
sound and independent opinion.’’—Academy. 

“The version is full of the highest intelligence and scholarship, and, what is still more 
important in ape of fine linstinct. We have seldo 
more thoroughly satisfactory rendering of a classic work into English 


asa we can give higher than to say 
—Pali Mall Gazette 


Notes and Queries. 
London: GEORGE BELL & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


HE humerous Revelations in Holy Scripture that the Day of 
Crucifixion of Our Blessed Lord was Thursday are transcribed in TRACT 
THE GREEK LANGUAGE. No. VIIL. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


HANDY INFORMATION VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 


MANNERS and TONE of GOOD SOCIETY ; or, Solecisms 
to be Avoided. By a MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 
“Tt is a book absolutely free from the glaring solecisms common to most of the so-called 
* guides to etiquette,’ and one which may be s recommended as really reliable. It is an 
excellent work of reference, and we congratulate the authoress on havin, m a very com- 
preheusive book on a subject very imperfectly understood by the great majority of the seman bid 
cen. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


WARNE’S COMPANION LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo. picture boards, 23. 


(SRUEL LONDON : a Tale of the Day. By. JosrrH Harton, 
Author of “ Clytie,”” “ Queen of Bohemia,’ 


orning 


* Deseri a oT a ot persone and things which are graphic and picturesque to the vi 
poetry al a erge of 
el Londen’ TT hae stand comparison with anything English prose fiction has for years 
produced.” —Sund ay 


WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ZULULAND.—WILD SPORTS AND SAVAGE LIFE. 
Picture boards, 2s. 
; its Wild Sports and Savage Life. Hueu 


M. WauMsLEyr. Library Edition, with Original Illustrations, 3s 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Each Is 


ZULULAND 


to notice a | 


mation he reminds us of Mr. Phage gg see and Mr. St.John; in | 


CHURCH 
a Series of Designs for Gate | 


FUARDY PLANTS for LITTLE. FRONT GARDENS. 


8. STACKHOUSE. 


BRITISH BIRD PESIERVER re, 1 Instructions on How to Skin, 
Stuff, and Mount Birds, &e. By 8. 
WOOD'S (Rev. J. G.) COMMON SHELLS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 
CLARKE'’S (Mrs. LANE) SEA-WEEDS. With Tinted Plates. 
POULTRY ; their Breeding, Rearing, Feeding. 
ANGLING : a Practical Guide. By J.T. Burcgss. 
THE MODERN BICYCLE. By CHARLES SPENCER. 
THE DOG;; its Varieties, and Management in Health, &c. 
THE SHEEP, ditto ditto. 
CATTLE, ditto ditto. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CoO., Bedford Street. Strand. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY was 
published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
ConTENTS :— 
1. CANON STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 
2. THE WORTHIES OF NORWICH. 
3. BRUGSCH’S EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS, 
4. THE HATTON PAPERS. 
5. INTEMPERANCE AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 
6. THE WORKS OF REMBRANDT. 
7. THE SCOTTS OF BUCCLEUCH. 
8 THE FALLACIES OF EVOLUTION. . 
9. RURAL ENGLAND. 
10. A BRIEF RETROSPECT. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCV., 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE ENGLISH MONARCHY. 
2. DEAN HOOK AND BISHOP SELWYN. 
3. MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
4. COUNT CAVOUR,. 
5. HEREFORDSHIRE, 
6. POLYBIUS AND HIS TIMES. 
7. GLACIAL EPOCHS AND WARM POLAR CLIMATES. 
8 WHY IS SCOTLAND RADICAL ? 
9. THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XVI., 63. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1879. 
1. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
2. CATHEDRALS. 
3. SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
4. THE ANGLICAN VERSION OF THE “ NICENE” CREED. 
5. DIEPPE. 
6. RETREATS. 
7. THE SCRIPTURAL VIEW OF WINE AND STRONG DRINK. 
8 CHAKA AND CETYWAYO. 
9. THE SITUATION, 

SHORT NOTICES, 

SpotriswoopE & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Now ready, 2s. 6d. 


(THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JULY. 
CONTENTS : 

1, THE GREEK FRONTIER, 1829-1879: How it was Won in 1829. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ITI. Winchester. 

THE FIDDLE AND THE SLIPPER: a Legend. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND ITS COMPLICATIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


THE TALE OF CHLOE: an Episode ia the History of Beau Beamish. By Georcr 
MEREDITH. 


A NEW DIALECT; or, Yokohama Pidgin. 

THE CORPORATION OF LONDON AND METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT. 
THE POETIC PHASE IN MODERN ENGLISH ART. 

THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 

CARDINAL MANNING AND HIS WORK. 

. SELECTED BOOKS. 

C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


‘ow ready, No. CXI. 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—JULY 1879. 
CONTENTS : 

1, FREE TRADE, RECIPROCITY, AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
2. THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 
3. ARYAN SOCIETY. 
4. STATE PAPERS.—CHARLES I. 
5. THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
6. THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 

SECTION: an Unrecognized Element in our Educational 

ms. 
LITERATURE: 1. Theol Phil 
INDIA a AND OUR ‘COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London: TrUsNER & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


CANON DUCKWORTH'S REREDOS.—For View, &c., see 


HE BUILDER; View of New Pavilion, Tuileries—Plan of Mosque, Cordova— 

London School Competition—New Collections, Florence—Merrie Archers of Fins! —Canon- 
bury. Tower—Poynter’s Lectures —Architectural Restoration— Berlin Exhibition —Stone- 

Working Machinery, od 4d. ; by post, 4jd. atherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


NOTICE._NEW NOVEL BY LAURENCE BROOKE. 
Ready this day, at every Library, 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN of TWO WORLDS. By 


LAURENCE BROOKE. 


“Mr. oy has put into his work much thought and careful workmanship, and he oniy 


the not too common gift of an noe cultivated literary style. Altogether tho 
book is intrinsically good, and is fall of promise for the future." Scotsman. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., 10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


TOURISTS’ FRENCH ia. 
ity-eighth Edition, with many Additions, 12mo. 2s. 6d.; postage, 
DE FIVAS’ GUIDE to MODERN FRENCH CON- 
VERSATION. 
De Fivas mony the other Pench conversation books of indicating the liaisons 
i 
and giving other helps to pronunciation.” —Academy. 
CrosBy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’-Hall Court. E.C. 


Now ready, Vol. II., demy 8vo. cloth, 16s.  * 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL of the FLEET, Sir WILLIAM 
PARKER, Bart., G.C.B. By Rear-Admiral ‘Avavarcs PHILLIMORE. 
London: HARRISON & Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 
Price Is. 
RULes for GERMAN GENDER. By & Srcretan, B.A. 


178 Alexander Road, St. John’s Wool, N 97 
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NOTICE.—TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EDITION DE 
LUXE OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on 


July 31, 1879: 

Vortume 21.—BALLADS; THE ROSE AND 
THE RING. With all the Original Lliustrations by the 
Author; and many New [Illustrations by Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson), George Du Maurier, John 
Collier, H. Furness, G. G. Kilburne, M. Fitzgerald, and 
J. P. Atkinson. 


Votume 22.—_ ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 
THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. With 
Illustrations by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitz- 


gerald. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 22s, 


PICTURES OF THE PAST: 
Memories of Men I have Met and Sights I have Seen. 
By FRANCIS H. GRUNDY, C.E. 


Contains Reminiscences of Patrick Branwell Bronté, Leigh Hunt, George Henry 
Lewes, George Stephenson, George Parker Bidder, and many other celebrities. 


“Incertain moments of a life, by no means uneventful, he (Mr. Grundy) has distinctly done 
public service by his presence of mind. He has been thrown into the companionship of many 
great men ‘without feeling oF or any undue sense of *— Atheneum. 

“Uni y amusing, full of varied incidents, the whole is of humour.” —TZablet. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


TRIED BY FIRE. 


By FRANCES CARR, 
Author of “ Left Alone,” “ Not Launcelot nor Another,” &c. 


“A few we bad Go Left Alone,’ by the same 
Author. ‘Tried by Fire’ is an * Lett Alone,’ and if the ‘Author continues $0 
make progress at rate, she taking a good piace among ay ae 


A NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE. 
By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 
“ Quite worth reading by old and young alike.“—Graphic. — 


A YACHTING STORY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS; 
Or, the “Water Lily” and her Crew. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


NEW FICTION, IN ONE VOLUME. 
Cloth, 5s. 


MY SISTER’S KEEPER. 
A New Story for Girls. 
By LAURA M. LANE, Author of “Gentleman Verschoyle,” &c. 
With a Preface by Mrs. TOWNSEND, President of the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


purpose fo most excellent. done her work very skilfully........A pleasant, 
Academy. 
A really h volume.’ 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the Confession of One who has Ceased 
to a Christian. 

London: C. WATTS, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. Bernam-Epwarps. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“Miss Edwards passed her holidays last summer in visiting a singularly interesting and 
beautiful country. Her mt volume, written in the ae pleasant style as that which 
described her wanderings in Western Franee, is so much ore to be recommended that its 
contents are fresher and more novel.”—Saturday Review. 


RORAIMA and BRITISH GUIANA; with a 


Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. 
BoppaM-WHETHAM. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 
“ A singularly attractive volume, Altogether one of the mus: enjoyable books of travel we 
have had this season.” —Graphic. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. By 


Licut.-Colonel E. S. BripcEs, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. 


Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 


DORCAS. By Gzorerana M. Craik. 


“ A bright, clever novel. The story is dee and the ch 
hand at once firm and delicate.”—Court py 


SIR GIBBIE. ByGrorce Mac Donaxp, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not life- 
ike. 


GLENMAVIS. By Acnes 


“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.”"—Court Journal. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, Author of 


Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORANGE LILY. By the Author of “Queenie,” 


&c. 2 vols. 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rozisoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c, 3 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. By Anne Beatz, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. [Nezxt week. 


Lrira 


3 vols. 
are drawn by a 


3 vols. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE of CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. 


FITZpaTRICK. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


NEW WORK ON THE MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 


Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 
Illyria. With a Politico-Ethnographical Map. By J. STUART-GLENNIE, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. By Antuony 


3 vols. 


THE SWINTONS of WANDALE. By 


J. CRAWFORD Scorr. 3 vols. 


SIDONIE. By Mrs. Comproy Reapz, Authoress 


of ‘Rose and Rue.” 3 vols. 


THE LADY of OAKMERE ; or, Lost Lives. 


By CHARLES DuRANT, Author of ‘‘ Wynyard of High Wynyard.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, W. 


WHO IS MARY? a Cabinet Novel. By 


J. W. SHERER, 0.8.1. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


VISUAL ART; or, Nature through the 


Healthy Eye, with some pe ae on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright and Durability. By Witu1amM Noy WILKINS, Author of “ Art 
Impressions of Dr “Letters on Connoisseurship,” &c. 8vo. Illustrated, 
price 6s. (This day. 


LITERARY REMAINS of the late 


THEODORE GOLDSTUCKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 2is. (This day. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


MR. GLADSTONE and the GREEK QUES- 


TION. By the DiPLomatTic OUTSIDER. 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


IN TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. 


Hutcurnson. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ Entertaining throughout, with admirable descriptions of the Boers." — Review. 
“ We have never read a more lively or graphic volume of travels.” —Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


MY LORDS of STROGUE. By the Hon. 


Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “Lady Grizel.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Vert week. 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NO SURRENDER. By Ernst Werner, 


Author of “ Under a Charm,” *‘ Success; and How He Won It,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 


Also, early next week will be added to BENTLEY’s FAvouriTEe NoveLs, 


OLIVE VARCOE. By Mrs.F. E. M. Norvey. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just published, demy 8vo. pp. 422, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE COMING ERA. By ALEXANDER CALDER, 


Officer of the Order of the Legion of and Author of “ The Man of 
the Future.” 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CYOLOP.EDIA of COSTUME; or,a Dictionary of Dress, 
Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military. Including Notices of Contempora- 
neous Fashions on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe, By J. R. PLancn&, Somerset Herald. 
Complete in 2 vols. demy 4to. profusely illustrated with Coloured and Plain 
Plates and Woodcuts, handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt, ae is. 4 

Now ready. 
The Volumes aaed also be had separately (each complete in itself), at 
£3 13s. 6d. each 
Vol. I. THE " DICTIONARY. 
Vol. II. A GENERAL HISTORY OF COSTUME IN EUROPE. 
Also in 25 Parts, each 5s. Cases for binding, each 5s. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By W.H. Mattock. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


CHURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS; 
and the ENGLISH STUDENT’S MONASTICON. By the Rev. MACKENZIE 
E. C. WAtcorr, B.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans, cloth 
extra, 14s. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justry McCarruy. 
Tenth Edition. Vols, I. and Il. demy 8vo. each 12s. (to be completed in 4 
vols.) (Now ready. 

“ Criticism is disarmed befo: which | little but approval. This is a 
zeae good book on a really interesting po and words iled on words could say no more 
a ee Such is the effect of its general justice, readth of view, and its “sparklin, 
wath ancy, that very few of its readers will close these i. 3 jumes without looking forward wit 
interest to the two that are to follow.” —Saturday Review 

MRS. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. 

THE ART of DRESS. By Mrs. H. R. Hawets, Author of 

“The Art of Beauty,” &c. Small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth 


limp, Is. 6d, 
NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 
THE TWINS of TABLE MOUNTAIN. By Brer Harr, 
Fep. 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s.; crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [/n a few days. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FALLEN LEAVES. By Wrists Cottrs, Author of 
*‘ The Woman in White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. [At every Library. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BY PROXY.” 


UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Parn, Author of “By Proxy,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [At every Library. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HER DEAREST FOE.” 
MAID, WIFE, or By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of 
Her Dearest Foe,” Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE CURE of SOULS, a Novel. By Mactaren Coppan. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s 6d, 


THE OCOMEDIE HUMAINE and its AUTHOR. With 
the French of Batzac. By H. H. WALKER. Crown 8vo. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH. By W. 
M.D. Crown 8y0. = extra, 10s, 6d, 


“ This highly written in the author 
well- known i, and ful and thoughts the work is, like ail of he } 
author, that of experience, and noble independence of | 

thought.” Science eview. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, w. | 


MACMILLAN’S 
ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


Under the above title it is proposed to issue a Series of CLASSICAL READING Boos, 
selected from the best Greek and Latin authors, with short Introductions, and full 
elementary Notes at the end, designed for the use of the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools, of Private Prepars¥ory Schools, of Candidates for Junior Local Examina- 
tions, and of beginners generally. 


The endeavour of the Publishers will be to enlist in the ber nag wy none but 
Scholars of recognized eminence, whose names will in themselves be a guarantee 
that the different books will be thoroughly well done. 


A primary object of the Series will be to impart knowledge in a way both inter- 
esting and sound, that the students who use the books may really be attracted by 
the information given in the Notes, and may therefore go on into higher walks of 
learning with genuine zeal, feeling confident that they have a solid basis in the 
knowledge already acquired. With this object an endeavour will be made to illus- 
trate each author from all the various points of view that have been brought out by 
modern learning. The attention of students will not be confined to mere questions 
of grammar, but, where feasible, the results of philological and archeological 
research will be insinuated, and points of historical and literary interest brought 
out. 


Cheapness, so far as is consistent with real excellence, being an essential 
feature, each volume, containing about 120 pages, 18mo. will be issued at Eighteen- 
pence, 


VIRGIL.—The FIFTH HNEID. The 


FUNERAL GAMES. Edited by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. (Ready. 


H ORACE.—The FIRST BOOK of the ODES. 


Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. [Jmmediately. 


QVID.—SELECTIONS from the FASTI 


and EPISTLES. Edited by E. S. SHuckBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 
Ummediately. 


(\£SAR.—The SECOND and THIRD CAM- 


PAIGNS of the GALLIC WAR. Edited by W. G. RurnerrorD, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. 
(Zmmediately. 


(T HUCYDIDES.—Book IV. Ch. 1-41. The 


CAPTURE of SPHACTERIA. Edited by OC. E. Graves, M.A., Classical 
Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam! 
[Ready in August. 


HL ERODOTUS.—SELECTIONS from 


Books VII. and VIII. The EXPEDITION of XERXES. Edited by 
A. H, Cooxsg, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, 


[Ready in August. 


(THE GREEK ELEGIAC POETS. Selected 


and Edited by Rev. Herpert KyNasTon, M.A. Cheltenham 
College, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Cambridge. 
(Jn preparation. 


HOMER'S ILIAD.— Book XVIII. The 


ARMS of ACHILLES. Edited by S. R. James, B.A., Scholar of — 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton, (Jn 


LIVY.—SCENES from the HANNIBALIAN 


WAR. Selected and Edited by G. C, MacauLay, B.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Jn preparation. 


V IRGIL.—The SECOND GEORGIC. Edited 


by J. H. Skrrvz, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Uppingham. (Un preparation. 


LIV Y.—The LAST TWO KINGS of 


Edited by WLINS, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


HORACE.— SELECTIONS from the 


EPISTLES and SATIRES. baw W. J. V. BAKER, 
of St. John’s s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master oo 
In 


CASAR. —SCENES from the FIFTH and 


SIXTH BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR. Selected and Edited by C. 
CoLBEckK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- Master 
at Harrow. (Jn preparation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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BOOKS TO TAKE TO THE SEASIDE. 


To be had of all Booksellers in Town or Country, and at all Railway Stations. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Price Six Shillings each. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. | By RHODA BROUGHTON. By Miss AUSTEN. _ ; 
Fast Lynne. (85th Thousand.) Cometh up as a Flower. 
The Channings. ; Good-bye, Sweetheart! Mansfield Park. 
e Master of Greylands. I 
Mildred Arkell, Not Wisely but too Well. 
Edina. Red as a Rose is She. 
b Will. Lady Susan and The Watsons. 
lair By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
A Life's Secret. The Wooing O't. By HELEN MATE 
Anne Hereford Which shall it be ? | Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Ress Tess. Her Dearest Foe. 
Dene Hollow Tho Heritage of Langdale. | | By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
os live Varcoe [immediately. 
St. Martin’s Eve. | 
Trevlyn Hold. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. — By HAWLEY SMART. 


Verner’s Pride. 


Ought we to Visit her? ; 
Within the Maze. Lan: Wenn of Fashion. Breezie Langton. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. Yor 
Yo, Sean Fulda. — By Baroness TAUTPH@US. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat, Cyrilla. 
Orville College. | Initials. 
Oswald Cray. By Lady G. FULLERTON. | Quits. 
Parkwater. Constance Sherwood. | 
Pomeroy Abbey. Ladybird. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Red Court Farm. Too Strange not to be True. | The Three Clerks. 

THE FIRST VIOLIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Johnny Ludlow. 6s. Marcus Clarke's His Natural Life, 6s. 


BENTLEY'S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. By E. WERNER. 
A Sister's Story. Suecess: and How he Won it, Under a Charm 


BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Volumes well printed, on good paper, and neatly bound, each 2s. 6d. 
FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By | | A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the Nar- 


who mas Expunep Ir. rative of a German Priest. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wirxte Cottrss. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


AL#XANDER, Author of The Wooing O't,” 


LAND o' the LEAL. By the Author of as i1£ COMES UP the STAIR. By the 


‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Author of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD) VAGABOND HEROINE. By Awxiz 


MIKE. By Fronexce Moxtcomeny, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. Epwarpes, Author of “ Onght We to Visit Her?” 


A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. ANNIE | MY QUEEN. By Mrs. Goprrey, Author of 


Epwanrpes, Author of “‘ Archie Lovell,” &. ** Dolly, @ Pastoral.” (Just added. 


Also, now ready. 


ARCHIBALD MALMAISON By HawrtHorne. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“** Temple Bar’ is just the thing to take to the sea-side. The articles | pour Servir, &c., in the Seventeenth century ; both excellent examples of 


are short, chatty, and various. Mr. Charles G. Leland has an amusing and | the best kind of light reading, and we are grateful for light reading now-a- 
weracious episode, ‘ Captain Jonas Smith.’ ‘There are two pleasant gossipy days even in the magazines. The character of Boswell is defended against 
= sin the ana style on the Souvenirs of Madame Vigée Le Brun and | Macaulay's attacks in an ingenious article.”—Ecaminer. 


allement des Reaux, who wrote, like so many Frenchinen, ‘ Mémoires 


The Editor begs to announce that in the AUGUST Number will be commenced a New Story by 
Mrs. Annie Epwanrnrs, entitled 


VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Pablished by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand,in the Parish of St. Paul. Covent Garden,in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 19, 1879, 
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